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Mr. Consut ALLEN’s report on the 
trade of Hankow for the year 1888 is 
one of the best of these annual papers 
that we have seen. Some of his col- 
leagues content themselves with merely 





re-arranging the statistics published by 
the Customs, and adding a few obvious 
notes drawn from the Commissioners’ 
reports. For the gross mis-spellings 
that deform the report as printed by 
the Foreign Office, we cannot hold 
Mr. Allen responsible; they do not 
matter so much to readers in China, 
who will detect them at once, but they. 
take away a good deal of its value to 
readers at home. The comments on 
the business actually done at Hankow 
during the year need not detain us 
long. We do not quite follow Mr. 
Allen in his argument that one of the 
causes of the decline in the importation 
of opium is the impossibility of smug- 
gling under the new régime; this 
surely ought to have increased, not 
decreased, the amount passed through 
the Custom House? The other cause 
he mentions, the competition of the 
cheaper native drug, is no doubt 
the real one; its effect was to make 
the whole import for 1888 only equal 
to the off-take for a single quarter 
of the years from 1875 to 1884. It 
requires another ‘T'so ‘T'sung-tang in 
power in the west of China to crush the 
cultivation of the poppy and revive the 
demand for the Indian drug. Mr. 
Allen tells us a piece of news as to the 
machinery imported through Hankow 
for the iron mines in Kueichow. The 
Company interested “wished at first to 
make use of the steam launch and boats 
of the Hankow Cargo-boat Company to 
convey this load”—the route chosen 
being up the Yangtze to the ‘Tungting 
lake, across the lake, and then up the 
River Yuen. “But the managers of the 
latter company declined to send their 
vesssels up an untried, shallow,rapid, and 
rocky stream, unless the hirers would un- 
dertake to refund the full value of them 
in case of wreck or damage, which the 
Chinese refused to do, so the bargain 
fell through.” The stipulations of the 
cargo-boat people were reasonable 
enough, but it is to be regretted that 


*| the matter was not arranged, as every- 


thing that shews the Chinese officials 
the value of foreign appliances should 
be encouraged. Mr. Allen has very little 
hope, evidently, that the Kueichow iron 
mines will be a success, and he points 
out farther on in his report, that the 
main drawback is the want of a supply 
of coal near at hand ; he augurs better 
for the Yiinnan mines. Like many of 
his colleagues, he has suffered from the 
importunity of the too inquisitive British 
manufacturer, having received letters 
during the year “asking what opening 





there was in Hankow for a trade in 
and in European musical instru- 






Writing from a leading tea-port, it 
was impossible for Mr. Allen not to add 
his quota to the discussion on the 
supersession of China by Indian tea ; in 
this we need not now follow him. His 
remarks on the fibre commercially but 
inaccurately known as “hemp” are in- 
teresting, as also is what he says of the 
indisposition of the private Chinese to 
put their money into enterprises with 
which the officials are in any way con- 
nected. “The Chinese distrust all 
official connection with mercantile en- 
terprises, alleging that all the profits 
earned go into the pockets of the man- 
darins, while the man who has no claim 
to official rank is left out in the cold.” 
But the most valuable part of his report 
is that which comes under the head of 
Shipping, What he says as to the Ocean 
Steamer Conference is now ancient 
history, but his remarks on the injurious 
effects of the river steamer combination 
are yery weighty. He notices that 
“while the tonnage of river steamers re- 
mains stationary,’"—by which he means 
the amount of tonnage employed—* the 
tonnage of the inferior method of con- 
veyance ”—ie,, by junks and lorchas— 
“ig rapidly increasing. 'This state of 
things should not exist.” He then ex- 
plains what the state of things is. The 
two great British companies running on 
the river, and the Chinese company, 
have formed a pool or combination, the 
result of which is to restrict the traftic 
to one steamer a day, and to keep up . 
the rates of freight and passage money. 
It is true that there are two other lines 
of somewhat smaller boats, but they are 
carefully regulated so as to provide only 
a semblance of opposition to the main 
lines. The result of this combination, 
it is satisfactory enough to the 
shareholdersin the combining companies, 
is to strangle the trade of Western 
China. Mr. Allen paints a telling pic- 
ture of Hankow. ‘There are three large 
cities, not as much divided from each 
other as New York, Brooklyn and 
Jersey City, containing a large and 
active population, who have made Han- 
kow the great mart of Central China, 
the cities themselves being surrounded 
by “fertile plains, studded with villages, 
and farms, and due west of Hankow 
stretches a network of navigable lakes 
and creeks.” Here, says Mr. Allen, one 
would expect to see “ countless steamers 
running, steam ferry boats plying across 
the Han and Yangtze, market boats to 
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the towns and villages in the vici ty, | cavalry squadron with artillery are 
steamers to the large cities on the Han,! ordered to proceed to the scene of action 
steamers to the ‘'ungting Lake, and! immediately. 

Chang Sha (the capital of Hunan be-| ANOTHER DIFFICULTY IN EAST 
yond), special steamers to bring the AFRICA. 

12,000 candidates and their followers London, Ist July. 
to the provincial examinations, little] The Portuguese have cancelled their 
steamers on the lakes and creeks, fast‘ concession for the Delagoa Bay railway 
steamers for passengers up and down | and seized the line, on the ground that 
river, sea-goiug steamers to ports on the it was not completed in time. They: 
coast, and tugs to tow junks and rafts.” ; have uprooted the rails and arrested 
Instead of which there is only the daily ' the employés. The Consul reports that 
steamer, or so, to Shanghai, and the j the lives and liberties of British subjects 
weekly one to Ichang, for by the terms! are endangered, and instructions have 
of the combination the traffic with | been wired to the Commanders of the 


Ichang is abandoned to the Chinese; 
company altogether. { 
It is pictures like this that remind us | 
how very slight the impression we have 
made in China so far is, and of what an 
enormous expansion our commerce is | 
capable. It is, of course, not the fault | 
of the combination that the waters of 
the Yangtze are not crowded with 
steamers; but the traffic on the great 
river would receive a great impetus if 
there were real competition among ship- 
owners, with the reduced rates for 
freight and passage that would follow, 
instead of the present combination. The 
General Remarks with which Mr. Allen 
concludes are well worth reading; and | 
as a good deal has been said, with rea 
son, about the unprotected condition of 
Hankow, and its ability to suffer from 
a sudden riot, we may notice with plea- 
sure the uniform courtesy and justice 
with which the Consul says that he has 
been treated by: the native officials, 
which he has found more to be remarked 
here than at any other port at which he | 
has been stationed ; and the assurance ; 
of the Viceroy that “ nothing of the sort 
should be allowed here,” when Mr. 
Allen drew his attention to “ the rapid- 
ity with which a small street row grew 
into a dangerous riot at Chinkiaug, 
thanks to the want of energy of those 
who should have rendered protection.” 
We can only hope that the Viceroy is 
carrying out his promises effectually in 
the ‘disturbance reported Inst evening. 
So we take leave of what is still a very 
valuable Report, notwithstanding the 
mutilations practised on it by the editor 
at home. 











Summary of Hews. 


A mail leaves on Tuesday morning for 
Europe, by the P. & O. Co.'s str. Malwa, 


eens ot 
LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


[BY FASTERN EXTENSION A. AND C. TEL. CO.) 
(THROUGH REUTER'S AGEN 


. THE TROUBLE WITH FRANCE 
‘AVERTED. 
London, 28th June. 
The Conversion of the Egyptian Pre- 
ference Debt has been dropped. ‘The 
Marquis of Salisbury declined to discuss 
the question of evacuation together 
with the other question. 
RENEWED TROUBLES IN UPPER 


PT. 
The Rebels are nearing Wady Halfa, 











Cape and East India squadrons. 

THE TROUBLE WITH PORTUGAL. 
London, 2nd July. 

‘The Under Secretary ‘of State for 

Foreign Affairs announced that England 

had informed the Portuguese Govern- 

ment that they would be lield responsible 


| for the loss to the English bondholders 


The 





in the Delagoa Bay Railway. 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
condemned the Portuguese action as 
high-handed and unjust. 
SUCCESS IN UPPER EGYPT. 
London, 4th July. 

‘The dervishes have been defeated and 
a thousand of them. are killed, wounded 
and prisoners. ‘The Egyptian loss was 
seventy. 

THE TURF LIBEL CASE. 

The atbitrotors in the Durham ease 
have awarded Sir George Chetwynd one 
farthing damages, each party paying his 
own costs. 

THE SHAH ON HIS TRAVELS, 

The Shah of Persia is paying a visit 
to London. 


SAADANI DESTROYED BY THE GERMANS, 
Berlin, June 7th. 

News has been received by the Gernian 
Government that Captain Wissmann has 
attacked and destroyed Saadani, meeting 
with but slight opposition, 

ILLNESS OF LORD HARRIS. 
London, June 8th, 

Lord Harris has been attacked with 

diphtheria, 
THE SERVIAN METROPOLITAN REINSTATED. 
rade, June 8th. 
The Servian Metropolitan Michael, who 
ly returned here from Moscow, has been 
oficially reinstated, 
‘THE SHAM OF PERSIA AXD THE CITY OF 
TOXnON. 
London, May 9th. 

‘The Corporation of London have voted 
an address of welcome to the Shah of 
Persia, to be presented to him in a gold, 
casket of the value of £200, and in addition 
to expend £2,000 in entertaining His 
Majesty. 

RECOVERY OF LORD LYTTON. 

Lord Lytton has now only a slight affee- 
tion of the throat, and hopes to return to 
Paris by the end of the month, 

ARREST OF FRENCH OFFICERS, 
Paris, June Sth, 

One General aud two other officers ha 
been arrested here on a charge of compli- 
city with Boulanger and his followers. — 
Ceylon papers. 








CSSTA. 
London, 17th June. 

The Russian Press denies any Russo- 

Servian convention and any growid for the 

rumours which continue regard- 
ussia's attitude. 

HUNGARY. 
The crops in Hungary are suffering from 








ing 





and two battalions of infantry and a 


prolonged drought. 








THE GRAND PRIX DE PARIS, 
Paris 19th June. 

The following is the result of the Grand 

Prix de Pari 


M. Del is 
M. Michel Ephrussi’s Pou! 
M. Lupin’s Aerolithe 
Singapore papers. 
THE KEVOLUTION MoNUMENT, 
Paris, 10th June, 
Work has been commenced on the 
‘uonument w commemorate the Revolution 
of 1789. 





: 








17th June. 

The Chamber has commenced the dis- 
cussion of the Naval Budget. 

The strike (where?) is completely at an 
end. 

18th June, 

‘The Calédonien has arrived at Suez; the 
health of all on board is excellent, 

[It will be remembered that the Calédo- 
nien had sume cases of cholera after leaving 
Singapore.—Ep.] 

20th June, 
‘The success of the Universal Exhibition 
constantly increasing ; the number of 
tors daily exceeds a hundred thousand, 
‘The public prosecutor for the Court of 
Appeal at Saigon has embarked at Toulon, 
‘he Chamber of Deputies has finished 
the discussion of the Naval Budget, and 

has now taken up the War Budget. 

22nd June. 

Brilliant fetes have been given to-day in 
honour of the President of the Republic 
by the Colonial Féte Commission at the 

xhibition, in the palaces of Cochin China, 
Cambodia, Annam, and Tongking, ‘The 
procession of the Tongkingese Dragon was 
very successful, —Hacas, 

paleiha 








Reap 
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ie Biases OB care 
Mr. F.C. Bishop, Hon. Treasurer of 
North China Famine Fund, has to acknow- 
ledge receipt of the following sums since 


the 


25th Jun 
From Singapore Committee, ba- 
lance of subscriptions ...Tls, 902,44 
fadras per C. M. Bank, 











Singy 18,91 
w Lord Mayor, ‘bianco of 
Mansion House Fund, 
£4514 yy 180,50 
vy Melbourne, Fina 
tance of subscriptions 
£100 veers 468.90 
7 2.49 
12,788.87 


Tis, 151,31.29 
A grant of Tis. 1,000 has been made to 
Mr, Shaw's soup kitchen on the recommen. 
dation of the Committee at Newehwang. 
Yesterday afternoon the Senior Naval 
Officer received a telegram from Hankow 
requesting the presence of a gunboat at 
that port as the students had been in 
collision with the Police and had assumed 
a threatening attitude. Tu consequence of 
this Captain Nesham immediately gave 
orders for the Merlin to get up steam and 
proceed to Hankow. Some of her men 
were on shore, 60 they were recalled by a 
gan, and her Blue Peter was run up to 
the fore. Extra men were sent on board 
of her from the Satellite ot half-paat 
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six o'clock, and the Merlin unmoored be- 
fore 7.30.’ In the meantime, a telegram 
was despatched to the Consul at Han- 
kow informing him that a gunboat would 
be sent at midnight, and before 10 p.m. 
the Merlin left here. ‘The telegraph line 
between Hankow and Kiukiang had been 
inoperative till noon yesterday, so that 
the Consul’s telegram was one of the first 
for Shanghai that had come over the re- 
paired line, In case of emergency. there 
are several vessels, including a Russian 
tea ship, at Hankow for the residents to go 
on board. 

Mr. J. J. Coulthard of the C. 1 M. 
writing from Cheo-cha-kéo, Honan, recently, 
his letter having reached Shanghai on Tues- 
day, says:—‘ We are in the midst of a 
glorious harvest. ‘The streets are eniptied 
and everybody, even to the washerwomen, 
butchers and bakers, has gone a-gleaning. 
Tis grand time for the poor people; they 
will be now free from the pangs of hunger 
for some time to come. Nearly all the 
soil from here to the breach is cultivated 
so we look forward now to brighter days 
for Honan.” 

‘The following news comes in a private 
letter from the Cheo Chia Keo, dated 13th 
June last :—A terrible fire is raging now on 
the north side of the river. Seven main and 
many smaller streets are burnt out. Several 
thousands are homeless. 

‘The long letter from Mr. Candlin in an- 
other column will be read with interest, 
not so much for the relief details, which 
are becoming crambe vepetita, as for the 
valuable geographical notes which it con- 
tains. 

Sir Richard Rennie returned to Shang- 
hai on Tuesday by the Dardanus. He wa 
accompanied by Messrs, Wilkinson and 
Sones, 

Several changes of staff are taking place 
in H.B.M. Consular Service in China. 
Mr. Thos. Watters who arrived here from 
England a month ago has assumed charge 
of the consulate at Newchwang, relieving 
Mr, Holland who proceeds to Amoy. Mr. 
E. H. Parker has returned from leave of 
absence at home, and taken charge of 
the vice-consulate at Pagoda Anchorage, 
while Mr. R. H. Mortimore, formerly in 
charge there, has been ordered to Peking. 
Mr. L. C. Hopkins who arrived here by 
the English mail on Saturday last goes 
on to-day (3rd) to Chinkiang, and will 
relieve Mr. Mansfield, acting-consul at 
that port, who proceeds to England on 
leave. Mr. P. L, Warren, H.M. Consul 
for Taiwan, is shortly expected to return 
to his post there, when Mr. G. M. H. 
Playfair now in ‘charge will proceed to 
Tamsui, relieving Mr. Bourne, who goes 
home on leave. “Mr. Gregory, H.M. Con- 
sul forIchang, is at present in Shanghai on 
leave, his post having been filled by Mr. 
E. H. Fraser as acting-consul. We hear 
that Mr. Alubaster, H.Bf. Consul at Can- 
ton, who has been proposing for years past 
to take home leave to recruit his health, 
has again determined to remain on at his 
post. Mr. Walter C. Hillier has proceeded 
to Seoul as Acting-Consul-General in liew 
of Mr. Colin M. Ford, who passed through 
Shanghai homeward bound a few weeks 
ago. 

‘We learn from the Shén Pao that ou 
the 90th June there speared | three 
Tunperial Edicts making the following 
appointments in consequences of the 
death of Tstn Yii-ying, the Viceroy 
of Yiinnan ‘and Kweichow :—Wang Wen- 
shao, Governor of Hunan, is made Viceroy 
of Yiinnan and Kweichow, the Governor of 
Yiinnan, T‘an Chiin-pei, acting as Viceroy 
until Wang Wén-shav's arrival. The Pro- 
vineial Treasurer of Hupeh, K’uai Te- 
piao, is transferred to Formosa in the same 
capacity, and the Provincial Judge of Yiin- 
nan, Téng Hua-hsi is transferred to Hupeh 
as Provincial Treasurer. The post 
Provincial Judge of Yiinnan_ thus left 
vacant is given to Tsén Yii-hsi, the younger 
brother of the deceased Viceroy. SI 









































Yurlien, formerly Taotai at Shanghai, and 
latterly Provincial Treasurer of Formosa, 
is promoted to be Governor of Hunan, 
‘but will first proceed to Peking to have au 
audience of the Emperor. 

His numerous friends will regret to know 
that Shanghal is about to lose Mr. Yeend 
Duer, who leaves this agency of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha for that at Nagasaki on or 
about the 19th inst. The Rising Sun says: 
—It is reported that a change in the foreign 
managers of the agencies of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha at this port aud Shanghai is 
under contemplation by the directors, which 
will necessitate the return of Mr. Duus to 
the head office. Mr, Duus, we hear, will 
be relieved by Mr. Duer, from Shanghai, 
whose position there will be filled by Mr. 
Talbot, who since the formation of the 
company has been foreign secretary at the 
head office. 

An accident which might have been at- 
tended with serious results occurred on 
Thursday night, son after 11 o'clock. 
Some people were out in a boat letting 
off fireworks when a rocket exploded and 
set fire to the other fireworks, which 
were left entirely uncovered, in the boat, 
an ordinary sampan. In the boat were 
six people, a grown-up person and five boys, 
and they were some distance out in the 
stream, Some of the buys who could swim, 
jumped overboard, and swam ashore, o to 
other boats, while, the grown-up person 
supported one of the boys who could not 
swim, and they clung to their boat, which 
was on fire, till they were rescued. Four of 
the youngsters escaped unhurt, but the two 
who clung to the burning boat were injured 
by the exploding fireworks. Having been 
taken ashore, their burns were attended to 
and found not to be serious. 

‘The Moywne, the first Hankow tea 
steamer, this year as last, reached her destin- 
ation on Monday morning, so that she had 
done the voyage in about 36 days. Last 
year she also arrived home on a Monday 
morning, but made the run in a little over 
SA days.” This year her average speed has 
been just about 13 knots an hour, 

It is stated that some sales of new tea ex 
Moyune give losses of 2d. and 3d. a pound, 
and that buyers are shewing great indiffer: 
ence. We hear of the following actual 


sales 
Cost in Hankow Ts. 37, sold at 1/6. 
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More sales of teas ex Muyitne have been 


received, and very irregular they are, 
ranging from cost to a loss of 44d. per Ib. 
‘The worst feature of the London market 
however is that, according to a telegrain 
received yesterday from a large firm of 
importers, deliveries of China tea have 
fallen off fifty per cent. 

‘The ayerage minimum of the Fabr. 
thermometer in the Settlement for June 
was 70°.94, the average maximum 84°.16, 
and the mean 77°.55, against 66°.7, 81°.2 
and 73°.9 respectively in June last year. 
‘The total rainfall in June this year was 
9.41 inches, and the number of days on 
which rain fell measurably 15, against 3.48 
inches and 12 days respectively last year, 
and an average of 16 days and 8.52 inches 
for the seven years 1882-1888. 

Sicawei reported at 10 a.m. on the 29th, 
as follows :—The barometer is low at Sica- 
wei and almost steady. It is commencing 
to fall in Japan, but looks more steady in 
the south. All 'along the coast moderate 
W. or S. breezes prevail—At 10 am. 
on Sunday the report read: The barometer 
is falling over Japan and is high at Manila, 
HongkongandAmoy. AtSicawei it is rather 
low, but istising slightly. Alongthe southern 
coast, there are moderate or light south 
breezes.—At 10 a.m. on Monday it read 
as follows:—Since yesterday there has been 
a fall of the barometer all slong the coast and 























at Manila, The wind, generally S.W., ap- 
pears to be increasing.—At 10 a.m, on Tues~ 
day as follows :—The depression signalled 
yesterday was not considerable. From last 
night the barometer has been rapidly 
rising. It is now about the average height. 
All along the coast the prevailing winds 
are moderate S.W. or W.—At 10 a.m. 
on Wednesday it read as follows:—The 
rising of the barometer recorded yesterday 
has extended along the south coast over 
to Manila, The prevailing winds are light 
or moderate S.W. breezes. The barometer 
this morning is rather low, and falling 
slightly at Sicawei—At 10a.m.on Thursday 
it read as follows :—Thefall ofthe barometer 
continues to-day at Sicawei and along the 
south coast. The prevailing winds are 
moderate 8. or-S.W. The total rainfall at 
Sicawei during the storm on Wednesday 
was 3.4 inches.—In this settlement it 
was 1.49 inches. At 10 a.m. on Friday it 
read as follows :—The barometer is rather 
Jow along S. coast with fresh S. breeze in 
Formosa Channel. The depression is ex- 
tending over Japan, ‘This morning at Si- 
cawei there is a slight rise in the baro- 
meter, By reason of the S,E. winds better 
weather may be expected, 

‘At 4 p.m. on Thursday the wind shifted 
from S.W. to N.E. by E. with rain, and 
the thermometer fell in less than half-an-- 
hour from 98°.3, the maximum, to 83°, or 
over 15 degrees. a 

Some of the silkmen who have made 
meteorology their foible, predict that we 
are to have sixty days of intense heat, 
with a thunderstorm every afternoon, 

During the thunderstorm on Wednesday 
a Chinese joss house in Li Hongkew was 
struck by lightning. One of the gables 
was knocked down and the wall of the 
court had the plaster knocked off as if it 
had been done with a chipping instrument. 
Some of the furniture inside the temple 














was damaged, but nobody was hurt. 
A Chinaman having died of cholera on 
Wednesday, the natives said he was killed 
by the “thunder” during the storm. 
The Foochow Beko mentions that in the 
o 


small rebellion the borders 
Fukien and Kiangsi, alluded to in our 
of the Ist in the Notes from Native Papers, 
four hundred men, besides women and 
children, were killed ‘‘in the Chin-Chu 
villages.” Who were the assailants the 
Echo does not say. 

In its Peking Notes, the Chinese Times 
says :—International business does not 
suffer from the absence of so many of the 
Ministers, because at the present moment 
there is — deadlock in diplomatic 
matters. The Tsung-li Yamén will simply 
do nothing. The stern and the suave aro 
alike held at bay, and the Chinese Minis- 
ters smile a stereotyped non possumus to 
everythiug that is proposed, no matter how 

Jain and simple. Missionary grievances 
From the provinces, both Catholic and 
Protestant, are accumulating pretty rapidly, 
while no progress is made in disposing of 
them. One Minister is reported to have 
made an almost abject proposal for an 
irreducibly small measure of fulfilment of 
his treaty, which was equally rejected by 
the Yamén as if he had made excessive 
demands. He offered to accept in each 
province avy locality select the 
Government, no matter what its drawbacks, 
and there to confine the missionaries of his 
nationality ; but in vain, 

According to the Shén Pao, the grateful 
rains which have at last fallen at Peking, 
were the result of the ging thither of a 
famous iron tablet, which was brought to 
the Ta K‘o Tien on the 17th ultimo. Here 
certain High Ministers of State were 
appointed to offer incense and prayers to it 
might and day, and on the 19th the long 
hoped-for rain began. ‘Such is the prompt 
response of this tablet to the prayers of the 
faithful.” 

‘A largely attended meeting of the share- 
holders in the Taku Tug and Lighter Com- 
pany was held at Tientsin on the 26th ult., 
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Mr, J, Stewart in the chair, at which it 
was decided to transfer the undertaking to 
a proposed Taku Tugand Lighter Company, 
Limited, for the sum of Tis. 400,000, the 
shareholders accepting payment of their 
present shares—of which there are 2,000— 
by serip.of Tis. 300,000 in the new Com- 
pany. The meeting then resolved itself 
into a meeting of the new Company, when 
the proposed terms were accepted. Some 
discussion then took place as to making a 
compromise with the opposition company, 
but as to this there was not that unanimity 
which -had prevailed up to that time, the 
chairman and Mr. Collins stating that “in 
spite of diminished rates, the gross and 
net results of working showed a better 
result than that of any other four months 
since the formation of the Company, and 
the directors had the utmost confidence 
in the continuation and increase of its 
prosperity.” After the usual votes of 
thanks the meeting adjourned. 

We presume that the statement in 
the subjoined extract from the Chinese 
Times is not exaggerated, and if it is true, 
would it not be well for the Legations to 
send in siinultaneously a large copy of it to | 
the Tsung-li Yamén, with at its side the | 
extract from Prince Ching’s speech at the | 
Imperial Wedding banquet also given here- 
under :— 











Chinese Times 
Of 29th June, 

‘The annoyance of 
having large bricks 
dropped from the city 
wall on the heads of 
those passing below is 
more and more experi- 
enced by foreigners. 
Several parties have 
been attacked in this 
way lately, and the 
amusement is becom- 
ing fashionable. The 
bricks of the Peking 
walls are of great size, 
and one of them fall 
ing on a man’s head 
from a forty- feet 
height would” most 
decidedly leave an 
impression. One gen- 
tleman just escaped 
one the other day, 
but the brick lighted 
on the head of his 
horse, which was fell- 
ed tothe ground. 


Prince Ch'ing’s 
Speech. 

“The banquet that 
we are celebrating to- 
day isa token of the 
friendly relations that 
have existed between 
us for so many years 
past, and is an augury 
of the prepetual maint- 
tenance of these 
friendly relations in 
the days to come, 
while the record of 
this auspicious _ga- 
thering will find a 
place in the histories 
of foreign countri 

“Onthetabletwhich 
is to be seen on the 
portals of this Yamén 
jour characters are 
inscribed : 
re engines 
fu’ (‘May all prosperit 
attend “Chinese an 
Foreigner). 

“The banquet of 
this day renders this 
sentiment especially 
appropriate.” 

‘The annual competition for the Mih-ho- 
Joong Challenge Cup took place on Thursday 
morning. ‘The excessive heat, shifting 
light and unequal wind made ‘shooting, 
especially at the longer ranges, exceedingly 
dificult. Only five competitors put in an 
appearance. Priv. W. Buchanan won the 
cnp with a score of 69, Priv. Gibson 
taking second place. 

On Sunday morning, Mr. Peter Schmidt, 
‘a municipal tax-collector, made a successful 
attempt on his own life by shooting himself 
with a revolver. The bullet entered the 
roof of his mouth and lodged in the 
brain. Tt appears he had been bro 
over his misfortunes since his wife's 
death, and this led him to take his own 
life. "He sent his son out on Sunday morn- 
ing to buy something, and when the lad 
returned he found his father lying on the 
floor. ‘The police were communicated with 
and he was taken to the General Hospital, 
bit he died at 5 o'clock. 

‘A German named Moller who was tried 
at the German Consulate on Monday for 
committing an indecent assault on a child 
was sentenced to seven months’ imprison- 
ment. 
~The Chinese boy who forged his master’s 
signature was sentenced on Saturday to 
































| has been drop, 





ome months’ imprisonment in the Municipal 
goal. 


The case between Ahone and another 
Cantonese was heard again on Tuesday be- 
fore Mr. Emens and the Magistrate, and 
was adjourned again for a week that it 
might be settled, if possible, by the Canton 
Guild. 

It will doubtless be remembered that 
Michael, the Servian Metropolitan who has 
now been reinstated, was deposed by the 
late King for refusing to consent to divorce 
the latter from Queen Natalie. 

It has just been discovered that Portugal 
owes Great Britain some 2} millions ster- 
ling for claims unsettled ‘since 1815. It 
would not be a bad plan for Great Britain 
to take over Portugal’s possessions in East 
Africa and ery quits. 

In viewof the telegram announcing thatthe 
Conversion of the Egyptian Preference Debt 

, the following extract from 
the City article in the World of May 22nd 
is amusing:—‘*Touching the Egyptian con- 
version, the declaration of the der of 
the Commons the other night must have 

mut an end to all doubt on the sub- 
ject even on the part of those scep- 
tical gentlemen who, at the cost of money 
and trouble, sought, through English 
counsel's opinions, to prove that the pro- 
posed conversion was illegal and impossi- 
le.” The real objection of France to the 
scheme, the contract for which was signed 
by Lord Rothschild, was uo doubt based 
on Lord Salisbury’s subservience, in 
his foreign poliey generally, to Prince 
Bismarck. 

The July number of the Aeseger is not 
as generally interesting as its last prede: 
cessor. The Rev. J. Hudson Tayl 
address, with which it opens, is good of its 
kind, and the best thing in the ‘ Good 
Tidings from Kuangtung” is the writer's 
statement that ** the students were uniform- 
Wy polite to mej at times T was i i 
their lodgings and offered tea a 
Moreover they freq) 

Mr. Sadler's 
courazements to Christian Enterprise among 
the Chinese” is a somewhat technical one. 
He is no doubt right in saying that 
if one wants to realise what missions 
are really doing in China, he should 
“visit the country stations where the 
most effectual mission work is carried on.” 
It is pleasant to learn that the pastoral care 
of the missionaries in the country is in- 
ducing an improvement in the position of 
women and female children among the 
people. Extracts from native papers and 
the Pekiug Gazette aro given under the 
heading, ‘* An Authentic Mirror of Chinese 
Life”, but what meaning docs the editor 
attach to the word “authentic”? One 


































Christian physi 
tor combats with much ‘moderation Gov- 
ernor des Voeux’s arguments against the 
pectin of Sunday labour in Hong- 
cong harbour. Next we have the first 
instalment of Dr. Edkins’ recent lecture on 
“Ancient Symbolism,” in which he gives 
what seems to us an insufficient account 
of the origin of the wedge shape of the 
strokes in cuneiform writing. A stroke 
with a pointed knife in wet clay naturally 
takes the cuneiform shape, and there is 
no need to demand a epecially formed 
stamp. News, telegrams, notes of a Bible 
reading by Mrs. Mowat, and extracts, 
make up the number. In the ‘Cnttings” 
on the last page is the following interest- 
ing extract from the Bombay Guardian 
“(4 remarkable incident is related in the 
Hirstrated London News, by Col. Sparks 
Stabb, concerning his travela ci uth 
rica. uring a hunting expedition he 
had fallen in with a party of Boers, and 
was travelling with them. As they en- 
camped for the night, it was found that a 
little girl, nine years old, the daughter of 
one of the Boers, was missing. Immediate, 
but unsuccessful, search was made for her, 
which was again commenced the next morn- 
ing. Little hope was held as to her reco- 









very, as they were in a neighbourhood 
celebrated for the large number of wild 
animalscontainedinit. However, Col. Stabb 
continues: ‘Beforethesun wasan hour high, 
the little one was found fast asleep in the 
centre of a clump of gaint mimose, quite 
near the river. For the affecting incident 
of the moment none of you would care, 
‘The interest of the find to me lay in the 
sand ; right through and round the mimosa 
clump was marked everywhere with the 
tracks of lions, and their footmarks were 
plainly visible everywhere between that 
point and the river. How had the child 
escaped being devoured? When awakened 
by her father she expressed neither surprise 
nor any special pleasure as one saved from 
death, but was simply glad to see him, and 
that he had brought a horse so that she could 
ride back tocamp. ‘ Were you not afraid, 
Katrina? Were you not afraid to be alone 
here in such a place, away from mother 
and me last night?” ‘No, pa; the bi; 

dogs played with me and were very goo 

and one of them lay here and kept me 
warm,” said the innocent, unprompted 
child, ‘indicating the spot where truly was 
the mark of some vast, recumbent form 
beside that left by herself, which hardly 
indented the sand. Now,’ there were no 
dogs’ foutmarks or tracks about ; there 
were no dogs in that part of the country, 
nor kindly animals of any sort. ‘The child 
had slept with and been protected by lions. 

This is the nearest literal fultiment of Isa. 
xi. 6, that we have yet seen.” In another 
‘cutting’ the readers of the Messenger are 
recommended to become eccentrics ; but 
this is advice that must be followed ‘with 
discretion, 

‘The Russian tea steamer Kostroma passed 
the Woosung spit buoy homeward bound at 
Bo'clock on Thursday night. Mr. ‘Lind: 
strom was her pilot from Hankow 

The following are the dimensions of the 
yacht Riever, in which Captain Burdis 
made his recent remarkable voyage :— 
Length over all... A0ft. O-in. 

Do. Load Water Line, 
Breath extreme 
Draught of water extreme with- 

out centreboard 

Do. with centreboa 
lacement .. 
‘he way in which the Consular reports 
on trade in China are edited at homo is 
simply disgraceful, In Mr. Allen's report 
from Hankow, wherever he speaks of that 
most important and pressing question, the 
opening of Chungking, the editor had au 
nihilated the whole value of Mr. Allen's 
remarks by substituting Chingkiang for 
Chungking. 

The steamers Smith and Cass of the 
Formosan Trading Company, which were 

laced under the management of Messrs, 
Neichers « Co.. of Shanghai, have. now 
been transferred to the control of H.E. 
Liu Ming-chuan, who has appointed one of 
his officers o8 Chief Manager. A new regula- 
tion has been promulgated, intordicting the 
further issuance of free tickets for indigent 
official passengers. This was formerly 
allowed, with the view of aiding expectant 
and other officials who were unable to pay 
for their passage to and from the mainland, 
Tt_was discovered, however, that certain 
officials applied for these tickets and then 
sold them, a highly detestable practice. 
For this reason ‘this, privilege. has, been 
withdrawn, and all will be required to pay 
their fare on an equal footing."~Translated 
from the Shih Pao for the Chinese Times, 

The Foochow Echo reports the death on - 
the 23rd ultimo of Mr.Schoenke one of the 
oldest, if not the oldest, resident at that 

rt, and says that his funeral on tho 

following day was largely attended, shewing 
the esteem in which he was held by the 
community. 

During the heavy rain storm at Amoy 
on the 25th June the residence of Bishop 
Chinchon at Chambé, next to the Telegraph 
Office, was struck by lightning, which de- 
troyed a part of the walls, two glass doors 
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and the chimney top. The Bishop narrowly 
escaped with his life, he being in the same 
room and about six feet from the place 
where the lightning struck. He became 
almost insensible from the shock. 

In Mr. Phillips’ report on the Trade of 
Foochow for 1888 we find the following 
very satisfactory statement :-—‘¢ Relations 
with the authorities have during the past 
year been of a most friendly character. As 
44 proof of their good fellowship towards us, 
may mention that, at the instigation of 
myself and the other members of the Con- 
sular body—viz., the Consuls for the Un- 
ited States, Russia and France—they lower- 
ed the rent of the recreation ground, which 
serves asa pleasure yarden, cricket field, 
and racecourse, from 1,400 dol. 
1,000 dol. This, with the decaying wealth 
of the port, is u great boon. On another 
occasion, when two large fires broke out 
(one at a foreign hong and the other next 
door to foreign property), they sent a force 
of soldiers and police at once to the spot, 
who not only afforded most efficient help 
in extinguishing the flames, but also most 
effectually prevented the mob from pillag- 
ing and plundering.” 

He goes on to mention, and this is 
obviously owing to the decay of the tea 
trade, that meny firms have’ boon selling 
their premises to Chinese, to whom they 
have then become tenants, and he concludes 
with the following very’ depressing para- 
graph:—*"There is before closing this report 
one peculiar feature relating to the trade 
of the place which seems to demand men- 
tion. When the tea trade shall have reached 
its lowest level there is not a single other 
article of commerce, either export or import, 
that a foreign merchant can deal in with a 
profit. Every year innumerable letters are 
received from merchants at home asking if 
there is an outlet for their particular article 
of trade or manufacture. I am always 
sorry to have to answer, No.  Foochow 
people will not embark in anything that is 
new; there is no enterprise among them. 
‘Their wants are few, and, unlike their 
fellow countrymen at Amoy, they do not 
go abroad ahd acquire new tastes. Thus 
the future prospects of the port are any- 
thing but encouraging.” 

We find, however, a glimmer of light in 
an earlier page of the report :—' Clocks 
and watches show a fairincrease. Window 

Juss is stationary. The import of lamps 
is doubled, and the comsumption of kero- 
sene oil increased from 153,210 to 172,660 

jallons. Miscellaneous and unenumerated 
foreign goods, such as soap, perfumes, 
toilet requisites, and many other articles, 
show an increase in value of over 31,0001. 
sterling. Among the soaps greatly in 
domand is Pears slyoerine soap, done up 
in boxes of three cakes, and sold retail in 
England at 2s. a box.” 

Nothing could shew more forcibly the 
march of civilisation in Fukien, than that 
Chinamen should buy Pears’ soap at eight- 
pence a tablet, Messrs. Pears should 
certainly send “Mr. Phillips » proof im- 
pression of Millais’ Boy blowing bubbles. 

The Courrier d’ Haiphong tells its readers 
that M. Rochefort, who was bound over to 
Leep the peace for six months for present- 
ing a revolver in its case at M. Pilotell, 
‘has been condemned to six months’ 
imprisonment.” 

The value of the imports into Annam 
and Tongking declined from 38 million 
franés (£1,520,000) in 1887 to 28 millions 
(£1,120,000) in 1888. Of this deficiency of 
about £400,000, about £50,000 was due to 
the better harvest in the latter year, which 
diminished the import of rice and paddy ; 












































‘but the decline was mainly caused by the } C! 


excessive height of the tariff and the farms. 
As the Courrier @’ Haiphong says, this must 
Jead to the increase of smuggling, a very 
serious and apparently incurable injury to 
the revenue of the colony. The total value 
of the exports in 1888 was 10,000,000 
francs, (£400,000). 


year to |b 





‘The Hongkong Jockey Club have been 
fortunate in securing Mr. E. H. Gore- 
Booth as Clerk of the Course there. 

‘The Chinese Rendition Ordinance was 
read a third time in the Hongkong Legisla- 
tive Council on the 25th ultimo, by a 
majority of two, one unofficial member, 
Mr. Chater, voting with the government. 

We learn from the Daily Press that Ho 
Wyson, a solicitor practising in Hongkong, 
had just been up to Canton, and ‘pened 
‘successfully his examination for the degree 
of six-tsai.—There had been more heavy 
rains in the Sz Wui district, andthe city 
of Chaoking had been Can inundated, a 
farther portion of the walls falling down.— 
‘A guerilla warfare, dangerous to the public, 
been going on between two clans of 
weavers in the Western Suburb of Canton, 
which the Prefect and Nawhoi magistrate 
had to go in person to put down,—There 
had been a serious clan fight between two 

ties on the Chinese Recreation ground 
in Hongkong, beginning with a quarrel 
between two jugglers for a certain ‘pitch.’ 
One man had his leg broken, and two for- 
eigners were stoned before the police 
succeeded in seating the riot. And we 
learn that Mr. Jones, of the Peace Society 
has come to China because he was told that 
the Chinese were the most peaceable nation 
on the globe. 

The Hongkong Telegraph says:—We ro- 
gret to have to record the death of another 
well-known China hand in the person of 
Mr. L. H. D'Egville, chief officer of the 
Hongkong, Canton and Macao Steamboat 
Co.'s steamer Kinkiang. Mr. D'Egville was 
for a number of years in the service of the 
Viceroy of Canton under Captain Stewart 
of the Chénto, and afterwards successively 























commanded Messrs. W. Milburn & Son’s | 


steamers Amoy, Gilsaul, and Ningpo, 
running on the Shanghai-Canton route. 
For the past week or two Mr. D'Egville 
had suffered rather severely from asthma, 
but no serious consequences were appre- 
hended, and he continued to perform his 
duties as usual. At Macao last night he 
was suddenly taken ill, and although medi- 
cal assistance was at once procured and 
everything possible done to alleviate his 
sufferings, he 
arrival here this forenoon he was, o 
medical advice, removed to the Govern- 
ment Civil Hospital, but expired in his 
chair at the door of that institution, the 
immediate cause of death being Bright's 
disease. 

In the Bill of Costs case recently decided 
in Hongkong, Mr. Pitman’s chief objec- 
tions to the claim of his solicitors were, 
that Mr. Wotton had agreed to do his 
private business for uothing on account of 
the Chinese business that Mr. Pitman 
brought them ; that the claim was more 
than three years old, and therefore came 
under the Hongkong Statute of Limitations; 
and that some of the bills were chai 
to other people. The judge, Mr. 
disallowed all these objections. It 
be mentioned that Mr. Pitman explained 
that he pleaded the Statute of Limitations 
because if the accounts had been rendered 
at the proper time he would have had 
redress against the parties, whereas now 
they were distributed all over the world. 
‘The plaintiffs, however, swore that he often 
verbally promised to’ pay the bills, and 
they sued him because he had now with- 
drawn his promises. Mr. Pitman gave 
notice of appeal against the decision. 

‘The building of the Gap Rock lighthouse 
at the southern entrance to Hongkong has 
not yet been commenced, but the plans 
are ready and the contract for the optical 
apparatus has been made with Messrs, 

ce of Birmingham. 

Snake stories and fish stories are always 
good, and no doubt the merit of the fol- 
fowing—which correspondent sends to 
the Hongkong Teegraph—is enhanced by 
the introduction of the fisherman as one of 
the heroes :—‘“*A Chinaman who recent 
arrived in Hongkong from Swatow 











gradual - On| 
radually grew worse. On | employed 


the following snake story :—Two men who 
did not know each other were walking 
along a path through a forest in single file, 
when the hindmost one saw a snake, that 
was hanging from the branch of a tree, bite 

the other man on the ear. The man who 
was bitten did not see the snake, but feeling 
something, gave it a slight brush with his 
hand and passed on, Shortly afterwards, 
however, he felt a slight pain in his ear, and 





| stopped to investigate, when he found that 


organ swollen to several times its usual size. 
The other man then came along, and with- 
out a word of warning cut off the swoollen 
ear. The victim flew into a terrible rage, 
but was quickly pacified on discovering 
that the stranger had saved his life. ‘The 
operator, who was a fisherman, carried an 
empty fish-basket on his shoulder, into 
which he put the ear, and on returning 
home he found to his astonishment that it 
had swollen to such an extent that he was 
unable to get it out of the basket.” 
geographical knowledge of the China 
Mail is not perfect. It tells its readers 
that Novi Bazar is a town in Bosnia— 
which it once was—and adds that ‘as the 
Austrians occupy Bosnia, it is somewhat 
surprising to find Turkish troops pushed 
forward to restore order.” If Novi Bazar 
were in Bosnia, our contemporary might 
even have used a stronger term than 
“somewhat surprising.” But it really is 
not easy, particularly in such weather as 
| this, to remember accurately the latest 
| re-arrangements of the Bulkan States. 

In the Japanese native papers it is stated 
that a new treaty with France has almost 
been concluded. 

‘The British Legation at Tokio is being 
| fitted up with electric lights, 
| The Japan Mail says that it is stated 
| that the goods trafiic receipts of the Tukiv- 

Yokohama line have doubled since the 
opening of the Tokaido line. 

The Japan Gazette says :—* For the last 
jeight or nine years the Japanese men-of- 
| war have been commanded entirely by 

Japanese, but in the engineering depart 
ment, foreign aid has still been retained. 
The Choya Sh that it is ex: 
pected the whole of the foreign engineers 
employed by the Naval Department will 

early next year."— Japanese 

engineers have very much advanced since 

| the days when they started the Dumbarton 

full speed in Yokohama harbour, and had 

to let her steam round and round until the 

steam was exhausted, as they did not know 
how to stop her. 

We learn from the Straits Times that the 
sharebrokers in Singapore are contemplat- 
ing the establishment there of a Stock 
| Exchange. 

In Hayes’ Sporting News we find the 
following list, from a telegram in the 
| Englishman, of all the starters for the 
recent Derby :— 

Duke of Portland’s Donovan 

Mr. J. Gretton's Miguel .. 

Mr. Douglas Baird’s El Dorado 

Duke of Portland’s Turcophone 

Mr. J. Hammond’s Lawreate 

‘Mr. Douglas Baird's Enthusiast 

Mr. Rose's Gulliver. 

Mr. L. de Rothschild’s Morglaye 

Mr. Abington’s Pioneer .. 

Mr, Harrison’s Gay Hampton, 

Mr. Perkins’ Folengo . 

Mr. E. Blane’s Clover 

Mr. T. Jenning’s Royal Star... 

A telegram in the Vancouver World, from 
San Francisco, under date 31st May, says: 
—tThe report that during the present, tea 
season the steamers of the P. & 0. Com- 
pany will run from Hongkong, Shanghai, 
and Yokohama to San Diego, is ‘been con: 
firmed by the arrival in the city of several 
Hongkong merchants. They say that it is 
no secret in Hongkong that the steamship 
company not only intends to run to San 
|Diego but that the corporation has made 
bids to the Canadian Government to run a 
fleet from England to Halifax, N.S., and 
from Vancouver to China. 
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Miscellaneous Articles. 


THE QUEUE. 

Wirn altogether unaccustomed humility 
the Saturday Review has sat down at 
the feet of a book just published under 
the title of “From Pekin to Calais by 
land.” “The reader,” says the Reviewer, 
“yillbedeeply gratefulfor much valuable 
information and for the rectification of 
many errors in which the public have 
hitherto dwelt with complacent content.” 
Even if we had not yet seen the book, 
such is the natural authority with which 
a Saturday Reviewer is invested that 
we should have been been quite pre- 
pared to believe and be grateful, if only 
the Reviewer had disdained particulars. 
Unfortunately his enthusiasm leads him 
to give a specimen of the ‘valuable in- 
formation, and it is a specimen which, 
with all the goodwill in the world, we 
find a desperately tough morsel to 
swallow. 

“We will draw attention,” he says, 
“to the author's observ: onthe 
origin and utility of pigtails. ‘They 
were introduced “into China by the 
‘Tartars, who, as Mohamedaus, required 
that the conquered race should shave | 
their heads in Mohamedan fashion, 
leaving only the small tuft of hair by | 
which the Faithful are supposed to be 
drawn up to heaven when they die. ‘The 
Chinese, artistic in all they do, converted 
the ridiculous sh i 
the thick tail w 
man’s greatest delight and pride. It is! 
also a most suitable headgear for Peki 
where, in spite of continual brushing 
a European’s hair is always filled with 
dust.” 

















late years in Europe, such as their 
discovery of America or the excel- 
lence of their institutions and govern- 
ment? He will not find it easy to cut 
out either Mr. Leland or M. Simon, but 
at any rate he will be believed, at home. 
Why, we saw one of M. Simon’s most 
fantastic fables (the incorruptibility of 
the mandarins, or Chinese kindness to 
animals, we forget which) quoted serious- 
ly iv a home paper the other day, 
and used to point a moral. Yet Mr. 
de Windt, one can’t help thinking and 
regretting, ingenious as he is has missed 


| his opportunity. Surely he could, while 


he was about it, have worked in the 
lost ‘Ten Tribes. They didn't, it is 
true, (at least the Tubingen school 
think not) wear ridiculous tufts, but 
then the North American Indian does, 
and every schoolboy knows that he is a 
lost Ten ‘Tribesman. Aud Mr. Leland 
says that a North American Indian is 
to All intents and purposes a Chinaman 
a few times removed, and—but the 
whole theory might have been worked 
out so nicely, yet Mr. de Windt has spoilt 
it all by calling his Tartars Mohamme- 
dans. 

His other idea of the beauty and 
utility of a pigtail does not seem to us 
to be sound either. Given a native 
of substance, a flowered silk jacket of 











‘pale pink or mauve, and a luxuriant 


igtail, and the whole does not suggest 
eauty. For one thing, the pigtail, 
there's no denying it, will. not keep 
clean, and ought in our opinion to be 
invariably provided with an antima- 
cassar, or, better still, with an umbrella 
cover of some oil-resisting fabric. ‘The 








| best part of a good pigtail is undoubt- 


ly the end of it, but that is because it 





The Manchus are as accustomed to 
be called ‘Tartars as we foreigners to be } 
called devils, but the most outrageous 
Taiping never went so far as to call 
them Mohammedans. As for the artistic 
proclivities of the Chinese—but indeed 
the whole statement is so amazing 
that the foreigner in China will doubt 
as he reads it the evidence of his 
eyes, while as for the Rev. John Ross 
and other authorities on the Manchu 
Conquest, they will be quite unfitted 
for any serious investigations for some 
time to come. uarvel is how the 
author became possessed of this wou- 
derful information, and how the superior 
Saturday Review was brought in al 
soberness to endorse and appland it. 
‘The resident of China is not given to 
‘ pulling the legs’ of his visitor, and 
though he may, and frequently’ does 





(being of a hospitable turn of mind) } 


take a stranger in, he never, it is need- 
less to say, imposes upon him. We 
cannot fora moment then, admit the 
supposition that Mr, de Windt is the 
victim of a too imaginative host. Has 
he by any chance mixed the Manchu 
conquest of China with the Mahomedan 
invasions of India and confounded the 
philistinian Chinese with their really 
artistic neighbours of Japan? Or is he 
anxious to add to the many brilliant 
theories about them euunciated of 


is made up at that point of anything 
rather than hair. Still even three blac! 

silk tassels bobbing below an elegant 
| jacket do not compensate for a widening 
streak of grease above it, and that is 
what, sooner or later, and sooner rather 
| than’ later, it comes to. As for utility, 
| yes, pigtails are useful, but hardly to 
‘their owner, except perhaps in the 
| Straits Settlements. ‘There, it is said, 
the wily Chinee who is for some reason 
wanted in « hurry by the police rather 
| flaunts his pigtail, as he removes him- 
| self from the scene, than endeavours to 
avoid giving the enemy so splendid a 
handle. The reason is that the queues 
of Straits rascaldom are either remoy- 
able at pleasure, like a lizard’s tail, or 
| are so plentifully besprinkled with odds 
and ends of glass as to be anything but 
| pleasant to hold. ‘Therefore a police- 
| man now-a-days sees no advantage in 
| skismishing after the tail, but directs, 
| his attention to the body of the enemy. 
In connection with this subject of pig- 
tails and police, it has always seemed 
to us an error in policy to cut off, by 
| way of punishment, a convict’s tail. It 
is as much as to say that your respect- 
able and honest. man wears a pigtail 
while your vagabond does not. Now 
the foreigner does not. Of course it 
isn’t necessary, as it certainly is not 
logical, to conclude that because all 














vagabonds’ pigtails are cut off, and 
because no foreigner wears one, that 
therefore all foreigners are vagabonds. 
Still among a people so eminently 
illogical as the Chinese the experi- 
ment is a little dangerous. ‘The 
vexed question of the treatment to 
be accorded to British pigtails of Chi- 
nese descent we cannot enter upon. 
They at least are a source of joy and 
profit to their possessor, who with their 
aid can rival the bat in the fable, and 
be Britisher or Chinee, as may best serve 
his turn for the time. Pigtails are use- 
ful in other and mysterious ways into 
which it would be profane to intrude. 
For are they not to an increasing extent 
an article of export? It is improbable 
that there is such a thing as a pigtail 
harvest at all corresponding to the hair 
harvest of Brittany, since the modern 
Chinaman, for good and sufficient rea- 
sons, would view with dismay the loss 
of his queue. It is not, as Mr. de 
Windt would have us suppose, because 
it is his greatest delight and pride, but 
because its absence would make him 
unpleasantly conspicuous and probably 
lead to his arrest as a rebel, when ex- 
planatious would be costly if not painful. 

f course a Chinaman of culture (of 
Chinese culture, it is understood) likes 
to keep his pigtail in good condition, 
and even bestow some attentions on it. 
Pao-yii, the hero of the Hung-lou-méng, 
used to thread his with pearls, but that 
was in his frivolous youth, when the 
late Mr. Gutzlaff mistook bim for a girl, 
As a rule any unusual appearance on or 
about a Chinaman’s hair is not intended 
by the wearer as an ornament. One of 


Mr. de Windt's predecessor's fell into 
He observed that the hotel 


this error. 





what the poetic 
and the prosaic a sweep’s besom, stretch- 
ing from ear to ear in front of the i tail. 
‘Phe poor youth merely intended to 
make his queue fuller, and with that 
end in view was letting his hair grow. 
But what the globe-trotter noted in his 
diary was : “I am waited on by a youn; 
celestial whose hair has been arrang 
with great picturesqueness. [Here he 
described the general effect : he called 
it an aureole, not a besom). He tells 
ime that he is to be married next month, 
and it is evident that he has adopted 
this coiffwre, because he finds that in it 
he is most attractive in the eyes of his 
lady-love.” 





CHANG CHI-TUNG’S MEMORIAL 
ON RAILWAYS. 
‘Tux conviction is gradually prevailing, 
and it is one of those convictions that 
rise and spread themselves silently 
without its being easy to discover their 
actual source, that the construction of 
trunk lines of railways in China is 
coming within measurable distance, The 
first step towards realisation may be 
said to have been taken when the Em- 
peror sent to so many high officials of 
the Empire, whose names are given in 
another column, ordering them to report 
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on the subject ; and since it his become 
known that two of them, both men of 
great importance, had reported favour- 
ably, the wish was father to the thought 
that all difficulties were now removed. 
The Empress-Dowager, Prince Chun, 
and Li Hung-chang were known to be 
favourable to railways and their oppon- 
ents in Peking seem to have induced 
the Emperor to send for reports from 
men whose opinions were not known, or 
not known to be favourable. The 
‘recommendation of Chang Chih-tung, 
whose opinions certainly carry as much 
weight as those of any Viceroy in the 
Empire, has been elevated into an actual 
order for the commencement of the line, 
and it is even asserted that the French 
Syndicate has been chi with that 
part of the work for which the Chinese 
are obliged to invoke foreign assistance. 
It is therefore not uninstructive to see 
what Chang Chih-tung’s memorial really 
contains, and it is at once noticeable 
that the Viceroy has given some study 
to the question, and has not merely 
contented himself with sending a string 
of preconceived notions, illustrated by 
extracts from the classics and biassed 
throughout by a contempt for foreigners 
and their inventions. Wemust not augur, 
unfortunately, from the general tone of 
the Viceroy’s memorial that he thought 
the Emperor was favourable to the new 


departure, for Chang has always shewn ; 


himself a thoroughly independent man, 
and would not write against his convie- 
tions even to please his imperial 
master. 

One of the greatest objections the 
Chinese had to the opium trade, a 
stronger objection than the moral one 
of which the missionaries make so much, 
was the financial one, that it led to 
adrain of silver from the empire. This 
argument is the first one Chang Chih- 
tung uses. 
been told of the impulse that railways 
have given to the export of wheat from 
India, and he therefore recommends 
them as a means of reviving China's 
languishing export trade. He has not 
learnt that “a preponderance of imports 
over exports of ls. 20,000,000 a year,” 
does not mean that the country is being 
impoverished, for if it did, England 
would be very soon bankrupt; but 
without agreeing with his premisses, we 
may concur in his conclusion that rail- 
ways would foster the export of China’s 
natural productions. The question of 
the value of railways for defence pur- 
poses he regards as settled, and he then 
proceeds to consider the advisability of 
consenting to Li’s project for the exten- 
sion to Tangchow of the existing rail- 
way. He upsets at onze the Censor’s 
objection that ideas subversive of religion 
and morality would travel along the 
Jine towards the Capital ; but he deftly 
uses our Parliament's argument against 
theproposedChanneltunnel, though there 
is really no analogy. If a hostile force 
had once reached Tientsin, the existence 
or not of a railway to Tungchow would 
make little difference to their march on 
Peking. The argument as to the num- 


ber of carters and boatmen that would 
j be thrown out of employment is a more 
jecogent one, on the face of it. He 
j accepts the statement that 30,000 men 
would be thrown out of work by the 
\yailway, while only 800 would be 
‘employed on the line itsel{—and to 
| arrive at this he has studied the statis- 
tics of English railways—but he does 
‘not know apparently that home ex- 
perience is that at least all the men 
| directly displaced soon find employment 
jin feeding the line if not on the line 


THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
Hh Fuly. 

| Txz enthusiasm with which the toast to 
| the prosperity of the United States will 
te cok tirday in'0‘thsy private 
houses, and at the great annual func- 
tion at the U. S. Consulate-General, 
will not be merely formal. While the 
sovereigns of Europe without excep- 
tion have openly shewn their dislike 
to a republican form of government in 
France, there has been and is no such 
boycotting of the great republic of the 


itself; and it would have been more 
to the purpose to examine the experience tna res agitur, paries cum proximus 
of the existing railway on this point. | ardet, but they can look with unconcern 

After an allusion to the proposal to! when the fire is divided from them by 
build a line in Shantung along the old the Atlantic Ocean. In the dinner 
bed of the Yellow River, as to which he ' recently given at Paris to the retiring 
jis no doubt right that the drifting | United States Minister by all the Ame- 
sands would be @ formidable difficulty, | rican republies—the Empire of Brazil 
—and it is rumoured that Li was alone holding aloof—was one answer to 
conscious of a similar difficulty when | the abstention of the monarchies ; and 
he proposed his alternative railway to | France may comfort herself with the 
; Paoting Fu—Chang Chih-tung comes | thought that if her present institutions 
| to the constructive part of his report,’ Jast for a few more years, the rest of 
| his suggestion for a railway fron: near | Europe will come to acknowledge them 
Peking through Honan to Haukow. This as freely and fully as they now acknow- 
[would be far enough from the coast to | Jedge the United States. It would have 
| prevent its being seized and utilised by | been apparently in the nature of things 
invaders ;_ but it does not seem to that Great Britain should still feel some 
strike the Viceroy that a railway which ' resentment at the expulsion of George 
| Would not be available for an attack-! TJT from his American colonies; and 
ing force coming from the coast would yet no nation joins more heartily in 
jbe, unequally unavailable for the every commemoration of the indepen 
defending force going to the coast. ' dence of the United States. ‘The mode- 
Putting this aside, the Viceroy’s sugges- | ration with which that country used its 


Western world. Each of them feels that 





tion is a very sensible one. Hankow is 


He has obviously read or | 


the great central mart of China, and the 
next step to this line would undoubtediy 
| be its continuation southward to Can- 
ton, which would put Peking in connec- 
tion with what is really the southern 
capital of the empire. It may be taken 
Jas certain that there would be a very 
| large traffic on the line, and Peking and 
'Tientsin would no longer be closed up 
in the winter. Until a proper survey is 
made, the Viceroy’s estimates of the 
cost, and of the number of houses 
and’ graves that would have to be 
removed, are mere guess-work, like 
the time it would take to construct, 
and the possibility of using Shansi 
iron ; while the enthusiasm of foreigners 
now in China will be a little damped 
when they see that the Viceroy an- 
ticipates that the work will take eight 
years—for few of us wish to be here 
when the twentieth century opens—and 
that the work is to be done with Chinese 
money which is to be spent in China 
itself, instead of abroad. If those con- 
ditions were practicable, and were 
observed, not twice eight years would 
suffice for the contemplated line. It is 
useless to hope too much from a sover- 
sigu ,who treated s0_contemptuously 

a ‘Ta-chéng’s proposition to make a 
reliable survey of the Yellow River; 
but however these reports may have 
been received at the Palace, the fact 
that men like Li and Chang acknow- 
ledge the necessity for the railways is a 
certain indication that they are coming 
sooner or later, even if later than most 
of us would like. 





| victory over us will partly account for 
| this; ‘aud partly the pride we feel that 
| the seed we planted has grown into such 
| a magnificent tree. 

The grand eulogium written by Mr. 
| Chauncey Depew for the centenary of 
Washington's inauguration will be re- 
| peated to-day with additions and omis- 
sions by a thousand orators. 'The cold 
| water which Bishop Potter added at St. 
Paul’s will perhaps not be altogether 
| forgotten : but. as at a wedding break 
| fast no one think of the little flaws 
there may be in the character of the 
bride and_ bridegroom, so at the anni- 
versary of American Independence it 
would be churlish to hint that there 
isa reverse to the picture. The picture 
is magnificent indeed. ‘There are people 
who scoff at the material greatness of the 
United States, and would pretend that 
there is nothing there to admire but 
the wealth and luxury they have attain- 
ed. They wilfully ignore the thousands 
of schools and hundreds of colleges that 
that money has founded; the wides 
spread cultivation of art and literature; 
and the high condition of material com- 
fort in which the working-classes live. 
They forget that the United States are 
emphutically 

“A land where, girt by friends or foes, 
Aman may speak the thing he will” ; 

that they have realised the aspiration 
of Tacitus for that happiest and rarest 
of times, when a man may think what 
he chooses, and say what he thinks, 
without fear of consequences. A for- 
eigner has only to visit the States— 
where indeed to will hardly find himself 
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a foreigner—to appreciate what it means 
to be an American citizen at home; 
while the reasonableness and equity of 
the foreign policy of the country, except 
occasionally in the heat of a presiden- 
tial election, have become an axiom. 

In Shanghai the rejoicings of the 
day cannot but be tempered by the 
recollection that General Kennedy, 
than whom the United States would 
search in vain for a better representa- 
tive, has received notice of his recall. 
“Why not?” said the American when 
it mentioned that petitions had been 
sent from all nationalities in Shanghai 
asking for his retention. The question 
is, and will remain unanswered. We 
might have expected that President 
Harrison would feel proud that a re- 
presentative of his country had achieved 
so high a position in the estimation of 
a large aud intelligent mixed commu- 
nity; perhaps he did, and thought it 
his duty to purge himself of pride. 
His successor will, of course, be well 
received ; but he can never be to Shang- 
hai what General Kennedy has made 
himself, the personal frieud of all who 
have met him. We shall, of course, 
drink the “Glorious Fourth” with en- 
thusiasm ; but we should have been 
still more enthusiastic if we had known 
that we were to clink glasses again in 
1890 with General Kennedy as the 
president of the celebration. 


LIU MING-CHUAN’S MEMORIAL 
ON RAILWAYS. 

To-pay we are enabled to follow Chang 
Chih-tung’s report on railways in China 
with that of the Governor of Formosa, 
Liu Ming-chuan.’ This semi-independ- 
ent ruler, the only high official who 
staunchly and in the main successfully 
resisted the French in the late war, 
has a much more practical mind than 
his colleague at Canton. His report is 
brief, and very much to the point. ‘Ten 
years ago he urged the value of rail- 
ways, and was not listened to; he might 
have mentioned that he has backed 
his opinions by introducing the iron 
road into his own satrapy, We cannot 
say very much for that part of his 
argument in favour of the proposed line 
from ‘Tientsin to Tungchow, which 
refers to the capitals of Europe, for the 
Censor might retort that the Germans 
found the French railways very useful 
to them in the siege of Paris; and Liu 
aust have had a descent on Peking 
from Siberia in his mind when he 
shewed how useful the railway would be 
in bringing up the troops from ‘Tientsin 
and ‘I kus and indeed the last para- 

aph in his report shews that it is 
Ria that he regards as the possible 
foe to be provided against; but he 
disposes sensibly enough of the objec- 
tion as to the men whom the line 
would throw out of work; and it 
would undoubtedly be a good thing to 
prigade the defenders of Peking more 
often with Li’s foreign-drilled ary. 
‘The trunk line that Liu proposes would 
have Chinkiang or Shanghai as its ter- 





minus; and he is, of course, careful to 
shew that its construction would be a 
blow to the profits of foreigners. As 
to this, we must take our chance; but 
we might remind the Governor that the 
coasting trade of Great Britain has not 
fallen off, covered with railways as the 
country is. ‘There is not very much more 
inthe Governor of Formosa’s report; there 
will be more interest in ig what 
those high officials have to say who 
have come little into contact with for- 
eigners, and who will have evolved their 
recommendations or objections from 
their own consciousness and their study 
of the classics. If they can find that, 
as Jimmu 'lenno 2,500 years ago laid 
the foundation for the new constitution 
of Japan, so Confucius not long after- 
wards made a deliverance which can be 
construed into an approval of the iron 
road, a great point will have been gain- 
ed; for here, if anywhere, existence 
broadens slowly down from precedent to 
precedent. 











HOW TO PREVENT FAMINES? 
‘Tie system of famine relief in North- 
China has arrived at such vast propor- 
tions that earnest attention ought to be 
devoted to the question how the people 
of that region are in future to be pro- 
vided with the means of preventing the 
annual distress from which they suffer. 
The state of things in Honan, Anhui, 
Shantung, Shansi and Chihli is unique 
of its kind. There is no part of the 
world where a thickly populated coun- 
try of this large extent is favoured 
with so little r The population 
has grown immensely during the last 
two centuries, while the supply of 
rain instead of remaining the same has 
probably grown much less. Rains of 
course mean food, and if the amount 
of food necessary for the increasing 
population can be provided without 
local rain, the people can live perfect 
ly well without rain as they do in 
Egypt. In Egypt the inhabitants sup- 
port themselves by agriculture as they 
do in China, but the rain that is brought 
down by the Nile and combines with 
the other constituents of rice, wheat, 
and millet to make up the food on 
which the Egyptians live, falls in Abys- 
sinia. What the Nile is to Egypt the 
Yellow River ought to be made to the 

rovinces through which it flows in its 
Tower course. This river is never known 
to dry wp, and by the methods of irriga- 
tion it can in its present bed be made 
to produce boundless blessings to the 
inhabitants residing on its banks. The 
mountains of Tibet where the Yellow 
River rises must be like those of Sze- 
chuan, richly beautiful in all pictures- 
que features, well wooded and lovely 
to the eye. Here rains fall and 
here therefore is the reservoir where 
water is collected in sufficient abundance 
to supply all the millions of human 
beiugs on the plains of China with food. 

‘The great advantage of a large and 
industrious population is that labour 
can be provided by the Government at 








a cheap rate, wherever it is wanted. 
Instead of devoting annually millions of 
taels to feeding the famishing, the duty 
of the Chinese Government is plain. 
It is to keep the embankments of the 
Yellow River in a safe state and to 
romote extensive works of irrigation, 
‘or this purpose the people who have 
lost their dwellings by floods should be 
removed to the neighbourhood of the 
Yellow River and every other river 
favourably situated for tlie purpose, and 
have lands on easy terms granted to 
them which may have been recently 
rescued by embankments from a barren 
condition. An Irrigation Board ought 
to be established to co-operate with 
the provincial boards which have 
entrusted to them the control of the 
Yellow River; in each province orders 
ought to be sent to the Viceroys and 
Governors from the central government, 
requiring them to establish an Irriga- 
tion Board at once and provide it with 
funds to employ the hungry people 
everywhere with labour on wisely plan- 
ned irrigation works. If the thing is 
to be done at all in China it must be 
done by local boards consisting of ex- 
erts under the Viceroys and Governors. 
The place for foreign experts will also 
be fund here, such men whether 
Dutch engineers, acquainted with the 
works on the Rhine mouths and the 
Zuyder Zee, or English engineers, ac- 
quainted with the structure of tanks in 
the rainless parts of India, or Italians 
trained by the study of the immense 
embankments of the Po, would find 
their place as foreign members of those 
local Boars established for the purpose 
in the provincial cities, Attached to 
the Irrigation Board and additional to 
the Yellow River Boards already in 
existence, there ought to be established 
also a new financial board in each pro- 
vince, whose duty it should be to study 
the question of providing funds for these 
new undertakings. ‘The financial ques- 
tion involves not so much the imposi- 
tion of new burdens on the people as 
of using funds already at the disposal 
of the government ina new and more 
efficient and economical way. That is 
to say the “charitable funds” should 
be diverted to public works and placed 
under the heading “Irrigation Funds,” 
corresponding to our Public Works 
Department in India, which has already 
proved such au immeasurable benefit 
to that country. Such boards are no 
novelty in China. When anything 
special has to be done, the Viceroys 
erect special boards to do it, and expect 
ant Taotais occupy these posts. ‘This 
is the case with the China Merchants’ 
Steamship Company. It is governed by 
supernumerary Taotais who have had 
special experience in certain Sleparienentt 
leading to their selection for the control 
of this company. China is ruled by its 
Viceroys and any improvements must 
be effected in harmony with their semi- 
independence, each in his own province 
or provinces. Consequently the new 
“Trrigation Department” with the ad- 





junct of tree-planting on an extensive 
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scale, must be located for Shantung at 
Chi-van-fu, for Shansi at 'Tai-yuen-fu, 
for Chihli_ at Tientsin, in each case 
under the Governor or Governor-General 
who has authority vested in him by the 
Emperor to form and keep active such 
boards as those here advocated. 

Tn this irrigation scheme to compen- 
sate for the frequent droughts of North- 
China, the effort must be consistently 
made to carry the intended benefits 
over the widest possible area, and for 
this purpose to store the precious fluid, 
which now rushes unchecked to the 
sea, in reservoirs and tanks for agricul- 
tural use wherever it may be found 
practicable. It stands to reason that 
charitable funds which are now expended 
without asking for work in return 
would be better employed in making 
canals, embankments and tanks. In 
all localities where an unfailing source of 
fresh water can be found this ought to 
be done. It may be on the banks of 
the Yellow River chiefly, also it is 
to be done by digging artesian wells, by 
storing the rain water when it comes in 
any locality whatever, whether it be in 
constantly flowing rivers or in sudden 
mountain torrents. What is wanted 
is human labour under wise control. 
China then ought to be pressed by 
her foreign friends to add to that 
boundless supply of labour which she 
has, the wise employment of it which 
she has not. Modern agricultural eco- 
nomy as understood in the west is able 
to transform barren tracts of sand into 
smiling gardens of fertility, and China 
ought to know that this is so and that, 
if she possesses the will and the power 
of resource to undertake this task, there 
is hope for her northern provinces that 
the annual famine will come to an end. 

Tn addition to irrigation and the 
storing of water, there must also be the 
wide planting of trees and the construc- 
tion of railways for cheapening the price 
of grain. ‘These subjects we hope to 





trent in future articles in as practical a 
way as we can, 





Reviews. 


A GUIDE TO JAPAN.* 


Here is another guide-book to the World's 
play-ground sent’ us by the publishers, 
Messrs. Kelly & Walsh, Limited, which 
has the advantge over some of its rivals of 
being provided with » very good map of 
the empire, and a very rough chart of 
Central Japan, shewing the general direc- 
tion of the routes laid down in the body of 
the book, This chart would be improved 
by the insertion of a few more names of 
aces—there aro only two in it, Tokio and 
Kioeoand by a statement of what the 
numbers in it refer to; and the value of 
the book itself would be enhanced by the 
addition of an index of all the names of 
laces mentioned in it, The plan of 
‘okohama and its neighbourhood might 
also have had more names in it, Generally 
the book is a very practical one, and is not 
overburdened with details. “There are 
Handy Guide Book to the Japanese stands, 
With maps and plans. ‘Kelly & Walsh, 
Limited, — Hongkong, Shanghai, Yokohama, 
Singapore, 











feom thirty to forty different routes laid 
down in it, with the distances, the time 
required, the principal views, and the 
objects of interest at the various stop- 
ping places. Only occasionally does the 
compiler, whose modesty keeps him 
anonymous, go into any details of the 
sights to ‘to seen, and even Fujisan, 
the sacred mountain, cannot raise him 
to enthusiasm. But he is full of useful 
facts, though his information might some- 
times be a little more clear, as when we 
are told that ‘‘on Vries Island will find 
beautiful species between Motomura and 
Nomashi ;” or when we learn that Hongo, 
‘-Poreelain manufactured. ‘The mountain 
views disclosed are very grand”: from 
which the hasty reader might imagine that 
the writer referred to the views painted on 
the porcelain, ‘These eccentricities, how- 
ever, do not detract from the evident value 
of the book to the excursionist. ‘There is 
no date to it, but, we gather from page 80 
that it. was compiled before the explosion 
of Bandaisan, which is represented as being 
still 5,830 feet in height. There is an 
appendix of really useful information on 

wes 151, 182 ; and any one going over to 
Japan will do well to take this handy and 

-coloured little book with him, 


























THE ENGLISH MAIL PAPERS. 


Tux “Poor little Bill” that makes the 
subject of Punch’s cartoon this week, is the 
most important matter in English politics 
during the week whose papers arrived here 
on Friday. Master Smith is staggering 
along with a huge sugarloaf baby under his 
arm, and says to Master de Worms, who is 
rubbing his tearful eyes, ‘I siay, Henery, 
we can’t carry ‘im any further,— pose we 
drop ‘im !!”; and,as we now know, dropped 
he has been. It was a wise resolve on the 
rt of the government not to force the 
jill to a division ; for it would have been 
impossible not to make it a cabinet ques- 
tion, and it is an open secret that the ma- 
jority even of Mr. Gladstone's admirers 
‘and supporters do not want to see him 
personally in power again. It is this feeling 
which does so much to keep Lord Salisbury 
in power, for he has had rebuffs this year, 
induding this one on the sugar questios 
which would have shaken him seriously, if 
he were not sup} bythe knowledge that 
for the present Mr. Gladstone is the alterna- 
tive. It is an anomalous position of affairs, 
and a very undesirable one, for it is the 
essence of our system of government that 
the cabinet of the day should be confronted 
by an opposition, ready and willing to take 
ofice whenever they can beat tho party in 
ower ; and when the opposition is not 
Reartily ready to take office, there is an air 
of unreality about all it does, and it gives a 
ractical license to the government. which 
is always regrettable. Tho Economist, one 
of the most impartial and respected 
journals in England, has strongly sup- 
ted the present Government because 
it is staunchly Unionist; but there are 
two articles in the issue for the 18th 
of May, one on the Sugar Bounties 
Convention, and the other on the new 
Estate Duty, which shew how disingenuous 
the Government can afford to be, from the 
knowledge that the Opposition’ does not 
really want to turn it out. It is, to 
say the least, unexpected to find ‘the 
Economist writing of Mr. Goschen ; “the 
death duties have been meddled with, 
patched and mended by suceessive Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer, but no Chancellor 
has ever ventured to make 80 
wanting in principle as those which are 
now before the House.” The same paper 
thews that the withdrawal of the Sugar 
Bill does not end the matter by any means ; 
the government, it says, ‘have not yet got 
clear of the difficulties in which their unfor- 
tunate lapse into a protectionist policy has 
involved them.” The governments which 
agreed to the Convention, including Great 





















Britain, promised to the laws neces- 
sary to give it effect; in fulfilment of the 
promise the Sugar Bounties Bill was brought 
into the Houze of Commons; but, “the 
more the Bill is discussed, the more gen- 
erally is it condemned, and by delaying its 
formal withdrawal the government are not 
only acting unfairly to the Powers with 
whom they have been negotiating, they 
are weakening also their own oid upon - 
the country, putting their Unionist allies 
in a false position, and what is much worse, 
Keeping a number of important industries 
in a state of uasettlement and excitement 
which is most prejudicial to them.” For it 
must not be forgotten that though a certain 
number of workmen in sugar refineries have 
been thrown out of employment by the 
competition of bounty-fed sugar, a far 
larger number of workmen have been 
taken on in the preserving and confectionery 
trades, which have received a very marked 
impetus from this cheapness. 

‘The case of ‘Greenwood v. Gibbs,” 9 
full report of which appears in the Times 
of 22nd May, is not likely to help the St. 
James's Gazette, which, according to the 
evidence of the present proprietor, Mr. 
Steinkopf, has been “‘a dead loss for years.”” 
After the disclosures in this trial, disclo- 
sures which were only partial as they were 
stopped by the judge, it is probable that 
the paper will only go on as long as “ B.” 
and “Herbert B.” think it worth suppor 
ing. The Morning Chronicle died as soon 
the British public found out that it was in 
the pay of Louis Hepolecn; nd though Mr, 
Finlay, counsel for the defence, insisted that 
“nothing was contemplated with reference to 
the German Government inconsistent with 
the absolute and most upright independence 
of the St. James's Gazette,” Mr. Steinkopf 
owned that Mr. Rothenburg, who was to 
supply him with ‘early news,” was ' what 
might be called a sort of private secre- 
tary to Prince Bismarck ;” and Prince Bis- 
marek has himself told the world that one 
of his guiding maxims is do ut des. Tho 
disclosure that Bismarck wanted the St, 
James's to injure Boulanger as much as 
possible by writing that “Germany and 
only Germany, benefits by what Boulanger 

ikely to give a strong fillip to 
the General's popularity in France. 

The Pall Mall, of course, makes the 
most of the matter, and heads the page ~ 
with a most amusing caricature of Princo 
Bismarck, with the expression he may be 
‘supposed to have assumed when he learned 
the indiscretion of the reptile” Stein- 
kopff, The page of **Skitty Sketches at 
the R.A.” in the Pall Mall is equally 
amusing, and they are as good, though not 
nearly so finished, as many of Harry 
Furniss’ parodies. Some of the Pall Mall's 
serious reproductions of the new pictures of 
the season are very good; but why Miss 
E.S. Ford should call a picture of a naked 
‘aeronaut falling helplessly through the air 
involved in what is apparently a fragment 
of a collay balloon, ** Life,” (Grosvenor 
Gallery), is far from obvious. Miss'Tennant’s 
young lady * Reading for Honours” in bed 
In a sleeveless and very décolleté night 
gown, without any candle (New Gallery), is 
quite overpowered by the handles of her 
chest of drawers. There is a really charm- 
ing sketch of ‘‘Sweet Auburn, loveliest 
village of the plain,” in this number and 
an interesting reproduction of the pi 

mme of the recent amateur circus per- 
formance in New York. 

Naturally enough, no doubt, the St. James's 
Buulget contains no reference whatever to the 
Greenwood v. Gibbs case ; a very significant 
omission. Are the following opening para- 
graphs inspired 1— 

‘The Chancellor was evidently in an ebullient 
mood in the Reichstag on Saturday, and he 
ited a controversial manner on which no 
other statesman in Europe could venture. Is 
it the consciousness that the State Socialisin 
patronised by the Government is not holding 
its own in the competition with that other 
‘kind of Socialism on which the Government. 
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frowns, that renders the Prince more bitter 
and virulent than ever towards the leaders of 
the Radieils? However that may be it is 
clear enough that the Chancellor continues to 
be strongly convinced that the German ( 
vernment is one which, for its own safet 
cannot endure to see the “masses” suiferin; 
and discontented. ‘The eulogy of the French 
‘rentiers will surprise no one who is familiar 
with Prince Bismarck’s speeches on econon 
cal subjects. 

‘The welcome which King Humbert of Italy 
has received at Berlin is not merely au official 
ceremony, and the enthusiasm in the streets 
‘was not nerely the contagious excitement of 
a pageant-loving populace, Between the Go- 
vernments of Germany and Italy there is a 
hearty and apparently an enduring concord, 
being based as it is upon a community of State 
interests. And between the peoples of the 
‘two countries there is as much friendship as 
there can be between any two peoples, and it 
is the more likely to remain unbroken be- 
cause they do not come into close contact, 
either at home or abroad, and therefore are 
not likely to fall into mutual jealousy or 
suspicion. But a stronger bond of union is 
the fact, which neither people is ever able to 
forget, that they both have a common enemy, 

the probability, which is always before 
the minds of a nation liable to conscription, 
that if either of them were to part company 
with the other it would at once have to fight. 


We touched last week on the seriousness 
of the internal condition of Germany, 
tnd the cheek which het export trade would 
feel when wages roso nearer to the Knglish 
level, ‘There is a good article on the sub- 
ject in the Spectator, from which we make 
ihe follow 


‘The Government being so irresistibly strong, 
and the men being entirely unable to wait 
long without wages, there will, we presume, 
be & compromise, based mainly ‘upon a redue- 
tion of hours; but the struggle may have 
many permanent effects. It will check the 
present tendency of all Germans to plunge 
into industrial” undertakings, a tendency 
stimulated even more than with us by the 
steady fall in the interest to be derived from 
all passive investments ; and it may seriously 
interfere with German competition with the 
rest of the world. ‘The success of that com: 
petition, as far as success is obtained, a point 
upon which much exaggeration is current, is 
due in part to energetic pushing, German 
dagmen being the most ubiquitous of man- 
kind ; butit rests ultimately upon the superior 
cheapness of German labour. If that is to 
become a thing of the past, the workin 
faculty of the English, and the ingenuity of 
the Americans in saving labour, will retain 
for them their ascendency, and manufacturing 
progress in Germany inay even receive a 
check. ‘That will be overcome, no doube ; 
for a sensible people with the habits both of 
organisation and steady work are not easily 
defeated in the industrial struggle, and, as 
we said before, there is a margin to be gained 
by more energetic work for fewer hours ; but, 
peuding the re-adjustments, the discontent of 
the labouring class will increase, and with it 
the tendency to emigration and to Socialism, 
which already counts more than 500,000 votes. 
Germany appears from the outside to be very. 
strong and very prosperous in all international 
affairs, but she has internal troubles as serious, 
thongh not as worrying, as any of our own, 
No journalist can think so, because of the 
‘Wwearisomeness of Parnellism, a wearisomeness 
without a precedent in political history ; but 
we are not sure that a great statesman would 
not rather have to deal with Ireland, even 
under the present condition of diseased con- 

jentiousness in England, than with the 
focial problem in Germany. We are, quite 
sure Prince Bismarck would, though that i 
of course, no comfort to Mr. ‘Balfour, who, if 
he spoke like the German Emperor, would be 
considered insane, 

There is also a good article on Lord 
Wolseley’s speech at Oxford. ‘Our only 
general ” seems to be one of those prophets 
who cannot depreciate our soldiers too 
much in peace or praise them too much in 
war; our navy suffers similarly, and the 
people who doit never seem to realise their 
own inconsistency. The Saturday Review 
is mostly dull, but there is an article 
worth reading on Messrs. Colquhoun and 


















































Hallett’s proposed railway from Bangkok to 
Szemao (Esmok), which concludes as fol- 
lows :— 


Not only commercially, but also politically 
this scheme would appear to be advantageous. 
It is no secret that the French are desirous 
of reaching Szemao from Tongking, and ex- 

rience has proved that, wherever in the 

Fast French influence predominates, the sub- 
jects as well as the commerce of other countries 
are practically excluded. If, therefore, the 
French should establish the route which’ they 
contemplate before we gain ion of the 
ground, we may roll up the map of this part 
of South-Eastern Asia. There is, then, no 
time to be lost; and the days have gone by 
when the English Government can as of ol 
give charters to Companies, with powers to 
treat with Eastern potentates (7), yet the 
traders and operatives of this country unques- 
tionably have the power, if they will use it, 
of compelling the Government so to arras 
with, in this case, the King of Siam, as would 
ensure the carrying out of a scheme so feasible 
and advantageous as the present one. That 
the line of railway would be remunerative is 
beyond question. And, though this is at 
resent, like an equation of the fifth degree, 
incapable of logical proof, the signal success 
of, the railways in Burma forms presumptive 
evidence of a very positive kind. ‘The rail- 
way from Rangoon to Prome, although only 
170 miles in length, is the most profitable of 
all Indian Government railways, notwith- 
standing the fact that it has to compete along 
its entire length with the steamers of the Ir- 
rawadi Flotilla Company, and the line from 
the same point to Tungu pays an almost 
equally large dividend. “There can be little 
doubt that this line through the Siamese por- 
tion of the proposed railway would be even 
more profitable than the Burmese railways, 
since the country is richer, the cities more 
populous, and there is no organised competing 
route, as in Burma, to diminish its profits. 
A fresh survey of this part of the line has 
lately been undertaken by Sir Andrew Clarke 
with the sanction of the King. ‘This permis- 
sion would not have been granted if the 
authorities had seen any political objection to 
the construction of the railway, and we need 
not, therefore, anticipate any Sppoettion from 
the Siamese Government. The remainin; 
two portions of the road—namely, from Maul- 
mein to Raheng, and from the northern limit 
of Siam to the Chinese frontier, are within 
British territory, and there ought to be no 
difficulty in arranging for their construction, 
It is, however, well known that the Indian 
Government shares the Oriental prejudice 
against taking a new departure. But, if only 
the same amount of energy which the wants 
of hungry Indian ryots and Chinese coolies 
call forth among us Were displayed on behalf 
of our own starving populations by urging 
upon the authorities the importance of opening 
new field to British commerce, even the 
vis inertia of the Indian Government would 
not be able to stand against it. 

Except that this is disfigured by the 
Saturiay’s usual fondness for girding at the 
French, by the passage we have marked with 
a qnery, and by the ridiculous buncombe 





























about *‘our own starving populations,” it 
is sensible enough. 





Outports. 


AMOY. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 

On Monday evening, 24th June, nows 
came in that a tiger was on the mainland 
some 8 or 10 miles off, and Mr. Leyburn 
and Mr. Harding were off at 10 the follow- 
ing morning in search of the beast. By 5 
the same afternoon they were back with it, 
and it turned out to be a young tigress. 
The two sportsmen heard. that another 
tigress was in the neighbourhood, so before 
they left, they arranged with some of the 
villagers, that at dusk that night when the 
tigress came out for her usual prowl, they 
were to place a cow in the route she generally 
come along, watch it, track her to her 








den, and then come to Amoy, and let 


Messrs. Leyburn and Harding know where 
she was, They came in early the following 
morning in a state of great excitement, 
and said that the previous evening whilst 
two of them were leading the cow that 
was to he the bait, the tigress suddenly 
sprang upon them with a tremendous roar ; 
one of the men was carrying a large 
umbrella and the tigress facing him, he 
flourished it in her face aud scared her. ‘She 
then took up the cow, and went off to her 
den with it, to which they tracked her. 
Messrs. Leyburn and Harding went off 
at 3 the same afternoon, and were back at 7 
with a magnificent specimen ; it has not been 
measured yet, but it is about the largest 
shot so far. “They had a very dangerous 
hunt after her ; they came across her asleep 
after having a gorge on the cow. Both fired 
and missed, she then rushed away down a 
ravine, Mr. Leyburn got at one end and Mr. 
Harding at the other; she came towarda 
Harding's end and he fired, hitting her in 
the side. Leyburn then had a shot at her 
and bowled her over, and then they both 
gave her a coup de grace. This makes the 
ninth tiger shot here during the past twelve 
months, and Leyburn’s fifth, Hunting tigers 
here is very dangerous, as it has to be done 
on foot ; there are no elephants to be com- 
fortably perched on the back of, and the 
beaters are hardy Chinamen armed with 
anything from a cudgel to a trident. 

7th June. 





The following squib on the above de 
seribed hunt was sent to the Amoy Gazette 
—We observe with regret that Messi 
Leyburn and Harding have taken to killin, 
tigresses, having slaughtered in cold bloo 
abrnce in che last twa days, ono of which 
was in milk and had cubs, 








The excuse 


that she had killed a native within a week 
has 


and was the terror of the villagers, 
little weight with us, That a systematic 
regard to the close season will impoverisl 
a sport which is beginning to become worth 
following, is certain, and this timely re- 
nionstrance is to beg’ the life of the females 
of this beautiful and interesting speci 
“Ware Hey,” 




















CHEFOO. 
a 
(Row OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

‘Tht past month was ushered in by a wave 
of heat here, caused, no doubt, by contin- 
uous wind blowing from the south across 
many miles of scorched country ; but this 
did not last long, for the wind shifted, the 
much needed rain fell freely, and delight 
ful weather followed. We, on the const, 
have been enjoying cool sen breezes, 
although inconvenienced every now and 
then by rain storms ; whilst news has been 
constantly coming in from the country 
telling of the incaleulable relief the changed 
weather would eventually bring to the 
famished millions who have survived the 
terrible distress in this province, 

Last week, fifteen Chinese men-of-war, 
turret-ships, corvettes, Arnistrong cruisers, 
and other iron-clads under the command 
of Admiral Lang, visited this port. ‘They 
stayed four days, and the sea being per- 
fectly calm during that period, opportunities 
occurred each afternoon for those who 
wished to see what a formidable fleet was 
lying out in the harbour, to row round the 
magnificent vessels, 

‘On Wednesday last Admiral and Mrs. 
Lang held a reception on board the flag: 
ship Ting Yuen, on which steamer the 
Chinese Admiral ‘Ting also gave a cordial 
reception to hiis colleague's foreign quests. 














Nothing had escaped the forethought of 
our host and hostess : on the ship's deck, 
which had been roofed over with ensigns, 
tea was served, after which an interesting 
programme of amusements, such as boat- 
racing, torpedo-firing, et cetera, which Ad- 
miral Lang had planned, was carried out to 
the enjoyment of the large party assem- 
bled ; and whilst these events were taking 
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place, the guests were shewn the many 
wonders of the iron-clad by the Admiral 
and his courteous officers. 

The Protestant Collegiate School (at 
which sons of many of your readers are re- 
ceiving the benefits of a home education, 
and at the same time acquiring them in a 
truly beautiful climate) has just finished its 
Seoond Term with the usual Examinations ; 
and the boys have now a fresh source of 
pleasure, for some of them will be able to 
avail themselves of the use of the handsome 

resent generously given last Friday by 
Paptain Watts of Taku’ to. the school— 
namely a fine four-oared gig in which they 
can row (for ‘it's jolly boating weather”) 
and from which they can swim. We hear 
that the work goes on heartily and success- 
fully, and it is probable that an addition 
will s00n have to be made to the school 
buildings. There is, however a greater ! 
immediate want than this, and that is aj 
lange field suitable for cricket and football, 

Chefoo, alas, instead of expanding in its 
number of European mercantile houses, has 
just seen an old established foreign hong 
iransfer its business and close its doors. 
Tho advertivement in your paper peaks of 
this, 20 there is little to be added, except 
that the departure of the lust remaining 
member of the firm from our midst will 
not only narrow our little world, but will 
cnuse us to miss one wore friendly face in 
it, 






































Ist July. 
HANKOW. 
‘Tea sottlemonts, 26th June— 
English buyers, Ruwian buyers. ‘Total, 
Hebeta ches 
Hankow Tea . 4,983 3 
Kiukiang Tea 2910 22. 3,649 
Total 7,893 13,802 
Shipments to Shanghai, 1,710 J-chests, 
Prices pai 
Oanfa Tis. 8.50 @ 11.00 
Wenk: 9.25 





‘Tsungyon, . 
Shantam . 
Taoyuen 
Puokong (1 
Yanglaosze (4 
Yanglaotung (2 
Changsaokye (3 
Ningchow (10 








27th June :— 
BE Rows, buyers Total, 

dechiests, j-chonts, 
Hankow tea 3,465 
Kiukiang tea, ‘968 


Total .. 


Shipments to 
Prices paid :— 








4,433 


. 2,780 7,213 


Shanghai, 1,155 4-chests. 








Ghangaaokye (5 chops)...Tis. 4.00 @ 20.00 
Yanglaotung (4 4,0 Joon. yy 12.00 4, 14.80 
Oanfa. (oy Jens yy 1450 
Pingkong (2 4, Jiu yy 8.95 
‘Tsiny Boy YY 1200 ,, 13.50 
Ningchow (5 yj )enns 43 28.50 3, 95.50 





Tea settlements 28th June :— 
English buyers, Russian Layers, Total 
Fchiets. 


ts, dchest 
Hankow Teas. 9,331 


4,490 
Kiukiang ,, 1,398 














‘Total .... 818, 





16,197 
Shipments to Shanghai, 658 4-chests. 


Prices paid 














Chan; akye (5 chops) Tis. 13.00 @ 19.00 
Kaoelng (0p. oy 1800 9 1200 
Cheesan (1 gy )aceee 5) 11.80 

Nanglaotung, (3 44 Yon oy 11-25 5, 14.00 
Pingkong (4 Jere 95 8.00 5, 12.95, 
Shahsi Boy VY 800} 9.00 
Tsungyong (3 y, Yn. 5, 10.50 5, 17.50 
Taoyuen (1 Dove 44 1200 

Tungsan (1 Jerse 5 14.00 

Ningchow (9 5, Yiu 3 17.00 5, 28.50 


Settlements, 29th June 
‘English bayers, Russian buyers, Total, 














Hechests. — decheste, — j-cheste 
Hankow Tea......3,042 3,320 6,362 
Kiukiang ,, ...... 304 ‘223 387 

3406 3,543 6,949 


Shipments to Shanghai, 1,178 }-chests, 
Prices paid -— 
Yangleotung (8 chops) 
Chan; e (: e 
out 


is. 18.50 @ 13.75 
12.50 ,, 19.80 





) 
» ) »» 8.50 5, 13.50 | 
Kouchou (2 yy Jusseee 4y 18.00 55 18.50 
Pingkong (2 4, )usssus 5 10.80 5, 12.95 
Ninyang (1 yy Jee vs 138.50 
Lyling Qi» > 
Ningchow (2 4). 





Settlements, 1st July— 
Eng. Basers, Rus, Rasen. Total 
ohetts, Jcheste,j-chosts 








Hankow Tea... 1,960 4,391, 

Kiukiang ,, 857 1,262 

Total 3335 3817 6,109 
Shipments to Shanghai, 1,981 }-chests, 





Prices paid 











Yanglaosze Tis. 12,00 a 13.30} 
Kouchou a» 11,50 a 12.00 
33 10-60 a 11.00 

» 8.004 9.00 

2 14.00 
4 16.00 a 26.00 
Sottlements, 2nd July :-— 

Thayer, agara Total 

Fekete, ‘Tehesty, Jcheata, 

Hankow Tea ....1,060 ... 857... 1,917 
Kiukiang Tea (1. ‘544 1) 212 756 
Total......1,604 1,069 2,673 





Shipments to Shanghai, 1,183 }-chests, 
Prices paid :—~ 


Kokew, 2 chops 





8.25 
»» 13,00 a 18,00 








NEWCHWANG. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

We have had most delicious rains during 
the last four days and there are great hopes 
that the crops of millet and will be 
saved, although it is rather late for the barley 
which, according to the reports generally, 
is only yielding half its proper harve: 
Still many famished villages have been 
relieved by the timely sowing due nearly 
altogether to the supplies from the charities. 
There will always be more or less distress 
in a poor province like Manchuria where 
the natives are perhaps less provident than 
in any other part of the empire, and 
thousands of taels can yet be distributed 
and may go on being required as long as 
there are supplies, but the Chinese Go- 
vernment might do something in the way 
of finding employment for the labouring 
classes. Just now there is a very anxious 
feeling regarding Russian intentions in 
the extreme north, and for years there 
have been large defensive works going on 
at Kirin and other places. Enormous guns 
landed here have been carted to the Arsenal 
at Kiriu together with great quantities of 
machinery and stores of all kinds. It was 
necessary to keep such heavy weights till the 
roads were hard enough for traffic, but even 
then it would take twenty-five days to reach 
their destination, and the would 
certainly not be improved by the mode of 
travelling. What a necessity a railway is 
under such circumstances never be felt 











by the Chinese till after it has been! 


made. China, or any part of it, would be 
impregnable, if there were railways to 
transport troops and material, and for want 
of iron roads, millions are spent in men- 
of-war. Any number of coolies could be 


employed for about three tacls a month, 
luxurious wages for labour in China, and 
| millions of working men with their families 
would be saved from starvation, In fact 
there never can be greater reasons for 
| advocating railway building, than what now 
exist in the province of Manchuria where, 
not to mention the advantages of security 
to the Government and employment of the 
people, the traffic in produce is very great, 
and would be enormously increased the mo- 
ment carriage became reasonable in price. 
‘Wheat, peas and other cereals are grown. 
in such quanities in tho north and other 
parts of the Empire, that they are practi> 
cally wasted because there is no outlet 
[for them, With a railway, enough food 
could have reached tho famine-stricken 
| districts to enable Relief Committees to 
urchase flour, ete., at half the price that 

d to be paid, and a market could be 
found that would enrich the people who 
now hardly find it worth while to. grow 
corm, simply because the carriage is too 
high’ for consignment and sale, What a 
Areadful waste of splendid agriculture and 
soil ! 

Mr. and Mrs. Holland are being féted 
on their approaching departure. ‘They will 
| surely be missed, and our loss will be much 

to the advantage of Amoy. As a British 
Consul, it is admitted that’ Mr. Holland 
not second to any one, and happily and 
well has he looked after’ the interest con- 
fided to him. Socially he came with a re- 
putation which two years’ residence in thia 
cold climate has not diminished, for it has 
made him thoroughly appreciated. Wo 
cannot afford to lose such residents as 
Mr. and Mrs. Holland, and we can only 
wish them heartily health and happiness 
wherever they may go. 

20th June. 











YOKOHAMA. 


(PROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


‘There is a passage in a speech delivered 
by Mr. Sonoda, Japaneso Consul-General 
in London, which strikes a very different 
key to that sounded by the officials who 
drafted the introductory announcements at 
the head of the constitution. It harmonises 
less with official utterances than with ideas 
of men far outside the sphere of gove 
ment circles, and it is very probably one 
‘of the most correct passages in a speech 
which is decidedly interesting reading, 
withstanding its rather too pronounced cock- 
crowing spirit. Speaking of the new con- 
stitution at the Shorthand Society's Bans 

juet on the 27th of May, Mr. Sonoda stated 
that “the desire of his. people has grown 
so strong, that there was no means of pre- 
venting them from having a constitution 

and enquiring what has produced 
desire, he went on to say; ‘It is simply 
due to the expansion of education and the 
consequent spread of knowledge through 
out the different classes. It may be a 
| matter of years or centuries before wo 
| bring it into anything like perfection, 
but we shall never be satisfied until our 
people enjoy such liberty and prosperity 
as are due to a civilised nation.” This 
is a sufficiently clear enunciation of the 
power and prerogative of the commoner; 
and it is likely that it pleased Mr. Sonoda’s 
immediate audience more than it did his 
| offizial chiefs. For the official view con- 
fronts it on every side; according to: that, 
the Emperor, or rather his remote ancestors, 
uld be credited with having taken the 
initiative in reference to the granting of a 
|constitution, The constitution, it was 
‘solemnly stated in the Imperial oath, is 
j but a body ‘“‘of fundamental laws formu- 
lated into express provisions of law, giving 
j clearness and distinctness to the steer 
bequeathed by the Imperial Founder of Our 
‘House and by Our other Emperial Ancestors.” 
And further on in the same oath -it is 
deliberately announced that “these Laws 
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come to only an exposition of grand pre- 
cepts for the conduct of the government 
bequeathed by the Imperial Founder of 
Our House and by Our other Imperial 
Ancestors.” From this we see that from 
the governmental point of view the people 
had little, almost nothing to do with the 
work of securing a constitutional form of 
government, and we also recognise an 
‘argument against the universal applicability 
of the theory of evolution, the Emperor 
Jimmu of 2,550 years back having, it is 
epparent, in’ superhuman wisdom and pre- 
science grasped and taken steps to make 
provision for the political wants of the 
aubjects of Japan in the far advanced 19th 
century. 

An important matter has come to the 
front, consequent upon the election of Mr. 
Fukuzawa (Editor of the Jiji Shimpo and 
one of the foremost leaders of thought in 
the capital) to the Tokio City Assembly. 
Mr. Fukuzawa, with three or four other 

entlemen who had been honoured by ma- 
Jurty votes of the electors, amongst them 

ir. Iwasaki Yanositke, declined the post, 
and when apprised of his election by Baron 
‘Takasaki, Governor of Tokio Fu, refused 
to serve on the ground of his age and of 
some physical disability, the result of a 
severe illness some years ago. Whilst pro- 
testing that it was not his desire to decline 
the position, he averred that he really had 
no course but to resign. After an interval 
of a few days a communication was sent 
him to the effect that his plea had been 
rejected by the City Assembly ‘on the 
ground that no valid reason had been 
advanced why he should be relieved from 
sorving. This elicited a fuller reply in which 
Mr. Fukuzawa explained the irksomeness 
and hurtfulness in his case of forced atten- 
dance upon oficial duties, and mentioned 
incidentally that he is physically disabled 
from horseback riding. Mr. Fukuzawa 
further dwelt upon the difference between 
duties voluntarily assumed and duties of 
an unavoidable and compulsory character, 
remarking on the tiresomeness even of the 
duties he owes to the Boarding School 
which is lastingly associated with his name, 
duties which he can of course lay down 
whenever he so desires, He concluded by 
referring to the newness and importance to 
the country of the City Assemblies and of 
the consequent necessity for full and un- 
restricted effurt. The letter met with no 
better reception than the first one, however, 
and it is to be presumed that the eminent 
writer and educationalist will ‘be sub- 
jected to suspension of citizenship for 
from three to six years, together with 
an additional levy, during the same 
period, of from one-eighth to one-quarter 
more ‘than his ordinary share of con- 
tribution to the city expenditure.” For 
according to law, is the penalty a 
n of the City Assembly may impose 
upon citizens who refuse to act, except for 
certain prescribed reasons. Mr. Fukuzawa 
evidently based his excuse upon the first 
of the six classes of justifiable reasons 
“inal to discharge his official duties on 
account of disease or illness.” Well may the 
Jiji Shimpo profess to be at a loss to un- 
derstand the decision arrived at in reference 
to Mr. Fukuzawa, whilst three other gen- 
tlemen who were elected at the same time 
have been quietly allowed to decline the 
honorary offices to which they, in common 
with Mr. Fukuzawa, were called. Possibly 
Mr. Fukuzawa’s previous unwillingness to 
accept any public posi aud undertake 
any official duty, has something to do 
with the treatment he is receiving. 

‘The law debarring Shinto and Buddhist 
and other priests and ministers from accept- 
ing office either in City Assemblies, ete., or 
in the House of Representatives, has at last: 
elicited a spirited protest from certain 
Buddhist priests; and the Japan Mail says 
that the dissatisfaction felt by the Buddhist 
clergy on the subject seems to be spread- 
ing and developing. Representatives from 
the two most powerful and active sects 






































have reached the capital armed with a 
memorial to the Government, and it is 
reported that delegates from Buddhist 
centres in other parts of the country will 
be despatched shortly with a similar object 
in view. It appears that the priests are 
not released from the obligation to respond 
to the call to military service the conscript 
laws occasionally make, and it is therefore 
small wonder that they are moving in 
unison to demand the other privileges of 
citizens, 


26th June. 
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18th June. 

REMITTANCES TO PEKING FROM CANTON. 

A Decree issued through the Grand 
Council at the instance of the Board of 
Revenue was transmitted towards the end 
of last year to all the provinces, announcing 
the respective contributions ‘which they 
were expected to forward during the pre~ 
sent year towards the Peking subsidy of 
‘Tis. 7,000,000. The Canton salt revenue 
was assessed at Tis. 200,000, which sum 
was, on account of the difliculty of sending 
silver from Canton, to be remitted in bills 
drawn upon firms’ of good standing. A 
remittance of Tis. 50,000 has already been 
sent, and the Viceroy now reports the 
transmission of a further instalment of Tis. 
50,000, accompanied by Tis. 1,500 to cover 
loss by exchange, maintenance allowance 
to the Board, and’similar charges. Advan- 
tage has been taken of this opportunity to 
forward Tis. 10,000, being a contribution 
from the same source towards defrayin, 
the expenditure of the Imperial Househol 
Department. Although the above sums 
have been remitted in bills, an officer has 
been specially deputed to proceed to Peking 
to make arrangements for the payment of 
the money. 








19th June. 
DEPARTURE OF HSUEH FU-CH‘ 
Hsiich Fu-ch‘éng, the newly appointed 
Minister to England, had audieuco of the 
Emperor yesterday, and after receiving in- 
structions was granted two months’ leave 
of absence before proceeding to Europe. 
‘TOUR OF MILITARY INSPECTION IN MANCHURIA, 
‘The Governor of Kirin having been busily 
engaged during the early part of the year 
in instituting measures for the relief of the 
distress in his province, the duties of in- 
specting the garrisons within | i 
tion devolved upon I-k-o-t‘ang: 
Lieutenant-General at Hun-ch'un. 
latter now reports that he inspected and re- 
viewed the troops at Hun-ch‘un, Yen-ch 
kang, Ninguta, San-hsing, and various other 
stations, and found them in every case to be 
excellently drilled and equipped. He also 
investigated the reclamation schemes and 
commercial questions which he was in- 
structed to enquire into, and on these he 
proposes. to, furnish a separate report. 
uring his absence he was transferred on 
yromotion to the Military Governorship of 
Frei Lung Chiang, and as he is at prevent 
at Kirin and his successor at Hun Ch‘un 
already on his way from Peking he proposes 
to proceed direct to his new post. 
REMITTANCES FROM CANTON CUSTOMS DUTIES, 
The Canton Customs duties were assessed 
by the Board of Revenue during the present 
year in thefollowingsumsascontributions to- 
wards various items of Imperial expenditure. 
For Peking subsidy, Tls. 100,000 from 
Foreign Customs and Tis. 60,000 from the 
recent supplementary assessment of same ; 
for frontier defence expenditure on the 
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and Tis. 200,000 from the six-tenths of 
same. The latter items were, however, to 
be retained in Canton as before for the 
payment of foreign loans. For increasing 
the of Peking officials, Tis. 6,000 were 
to be furnished every quarter from the four- 
tenths of the Foréign Customs revenue, 
in addition to an annual payment of Tis. 
40,000 for the same object. The closing 
item of the list is an annual payment of 
‘Tis. 300,000 which is forwarded in quarter- 
ly instalments to the Treasury of the Im- 
perial Household. ‘The Viceroy and Hoppo 
now report the transmission by bills of a 
sum of Tls. 160,700 as a second instalment 
of the above assessment. 


REMITTANCE FROM THE T‘Al-P‘ING CUSTOMS 








The T‘ai-p'ing Customs Station was 
originally required by the Board of Re- 
venue to contribute Tis 150,000 during 
the present year to the Peking Subsidy, 
Tis. 100,000 of which was subse: 

juently appropriated to the Imperial 

lousehold Department. Tis. 40,000 of 
the above amount have been already for- 
warded, and a further sum of ‘Tis, 35,000 
in bills’ drawn upon good Canton houses 
is now being forwarded to Peking by 
an official agent, who is to have them 
cashed and the proceeds delivered to 
the Department concerned. ‘These pay- 
ments have been advanced by the Provincial 
Treasury, to which they will be refunded 
as soon as the Customs Revenue is received 
from the Taotai in charge of the station, 

20th June. 
THE EMPEROR'S ENGAGEMENTS DURING A 
MORNING, 

To-morrow morning at 2 o'clock the Em- 
peror leaves the Palace by the Shun-chén 
and Shén.wu Gates, and proceeding through 
the Hou Mén and the An-ting Men, vis 
the Temple of the Earth, where he will 
perform worship at 4 a.m. ‘These cere- 
monies having been completed, His Majesty 
will return through the An-ting Gate 
and proceed to the Yung-ho Kung, where 
he will change his dress and partake of 
early breakfast. ‘Thence the Imperial pro- 
cession will continue on its way to the 
Temple of the God of Fire, where His 
Majesty will burn incense, after which it 
will return through the Hou Mén, and, 
traversing the Pei-ch‘ang street, will re- 
enter the Palace by the Hsi-yiian Gate. 
On his return the Emperor will give audi- 
ence to his Ministers and proceed to the 
transaction of official business. 

APPOINTMENTS, 

Ch‘én Chao-wén and T‘an-chi are nom- 
inated principal and assistant Examiners 
respectively for the province of Kansu 
at the forthcoming triennial examina- 
tions. Similar posts in Hunan have been 
conferred upon Kao Kéng-én and Ch‘én- 

a Senior Wrangler of some years 
ing ; while for Szechuan the chief and 
assistant Examiners are Hu P'in-chih and 
‘Huang Cho-yiian respectively, 

REPAIR OF IMPERIAL TOMBS, 

‘Ting-an, the Imperial Military Commis- 
sioner in Manchuria, who seems to combine 
with his other duties that of exercising 
supervision over the Tombs of the ancestors 
of the present ruling family, has suggested 
that a lucky day should be chosen for com- 

ig the repairs of the Fu and Chao 
Mausolea, and the Imperial Board of 
Astrologers has received instructions to 
select a day suitable for the purpose during 
the sixth moon of the preseut year. 


CREATION OF MILITARY AND CIVIL POSTS TN 
THE LO-HEI COUNTRY ON THE EXTREME 
PRONTIER OF YUNNAN. 

In various memorials which have appear- 
ed in the Gazette during the past two years 
the Viceroy of Yiinnan and Kueichow has 


























north-east, Tis. 120,000 from the six-tenths 
of the Foreign Customs duties ; for defence 
funds in general, Tis. 120,000 from the 








four-tenths of the Foreign Customs duties, 


reported the subjugation and incorporation 
into the empire of a large tract of savage- 
dom, known as the Lo Hei Shan, on the 
south-west corner of Yiinnan bordering 
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upon Burma. In two memorials he now 
submits the arrangements he has made for 
establishing permanent civil and military 
administration in the district. The post 
of native administrator is to be abolished, 
and the following civil appointments are 
to be substituted for first class 
Sub-prefect with an Archivist and two 
Deputy Magistrates. The district is full 
of malaria and extremely unhealthy, and 
as there are many administrative mea- 
sures still to be taken for the settle- 
ment of the country, it is important that 
the person selected for the post of Sub- 
prefect should have a constitution capable 
of withstanding the climate and at the same 
time possess great experience of frontier 
matters. Thee requirements are found in 
Li Ying-t‘ang. 4 native of Kiangsi, aed 54, 
who has servu.l for many years in Yiinnan 
and has gradually risen to the position of 
‘Senior Department Magistrate. He is now 
holding the scting post to which he is sub- 
stantively promoted, and he has been warm- 
ly recommended by the Financial and 
Judicial Commissioners of the province as 
a man of abundant capacity and tried 
experience. The following military posts 
have been created in the same district :— 
one Lieutenant-Colonel, two Captains, two 
Lieutenants, six Sergeants, three second 
Sorgeants, \ six Corporals and seven 
Lance Corporals, all of whom are to 
be eligible for transfer after three years’ 
service in the district. The officer select- 
ed for the post of Lieutenant-Colonel it 
Yii-ch'ih Tung-hsiao, a native of Yiinnan, 
aged 44, whois at present acting in that 
capacity, and who distinguished” himself 

reatly some years ago at Pu-pa in Annam. 
ss nominations have so far been made to 
the other appointments, which will be filled 
up later on, 























2ist June. 
MEASURES TAKEN FOR THE PACIFICATION 
OF THE LO-HEX COUNTRY. 

‘Tsen Yii-ying reports that on the death 
from malaria of Wéng Té-kao, the Sub- 
prefect whom he had’ placed’ in charge 
of the new department of Chén-pien in 
the Lo-hei country, he appointed as 
his successor Li Ying-t‘ang. On arriving 
at his post this officer accompanied the 
Acting Colonel Yii-ch‘ih Tung-hsiao on a 
tour of inspection through the new country. 
‘They took a census of the population, urged 
the people to reclaim the waste land, and 
enquired into their condition and griet 
The headmen of lower Méng-; 
complained that the adjacent tribe of 














cha savages continually bore them a grudge 
because they had given in their allegiance 
to China, and in order to vent their spite, 


they leagued together with the wild Ch 
waand made repeated raids upon Méng-yiin. 
‘These wild Ch'ia-wa were naturally a super- 
people, and at sowing 
time each year they carried off human vie- 
tims, whose heads ey offered as a sacrifice 
in the fields in aid of their prayers for an 
abundant harvest. They had now made Nan- 
cha their stronghold and showed greater 
ferocity even than before. Men acquainted 
with savage habits, who had been engaged 
by the Prefect and the Colonel to go and 
admonish them, had been barbarously put 
to death. The Méng-yiin headmen were 
unanimously of opinion that their own 
district could enjoy no peace until the Nan- 
cha savages were exterminated, and they 
each promised to supply a number of able- 
bodied men to co-operate in this task. The 
Prefect and his colleague, finding that mat- 
ters had reached a stage when it was im- 
ible to draw back. raised a force con- 
sisting of Imperial troops and native mi 
‘and proceeded to occupy some strong posts 

1 the Nan-cha country in the hope that 
is military demonstration would overawe 
the savages and effect a complete reforma- 
tion in their habits, Unfortunately, howe- 
ver, the Nan-cha savages, relying on the 
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the condition of the brute creation to be 
able to understand their own interests. 
Accordingly, on the 6th March they 
sallied forth and attacked the Imperial 
troops, but were completely defeated by 
them. ' The savage encampment in the Nan- 
cha country was demolished, and some 
scores of the most valiant of the natives 
were slain, The Ch‘ia-wa who accompa- 
nied them fled to their fastnesses in the 
hills. The season for the spring ploughing 
being close at hand, the Chinese com- 
manders did not feel justified in taking 
their troops to a distance in pursuit, but in 
the event of any further raids being made 
by the savages fresh operations will be 
commenced. Such was the report presented 
to the Viceroy, and in remarking on it he 
states that the Lo-hei and Ch‘ia-wa are 
two restless tribes of savages on the ex- 
treme limits of the prefecture of Shun- 
ning which have been continually gi 

feockie since the reign Of Chis Uk'ing: 
‘The Lo-hei who border upon the settled 
districts of Chinese territory were re- 
duced to subjection the year before last, 
and being now gradually brought under the 
influence of Chinese civilisation will, it is 
hoped, remain permanently tranquil. The 
country of the wild Ch‘ia-wa is inaccessible, 
and the people being brave and ferocious 
there will be difficulty in immediately bring- 
ing them under control. It is possible, 
however, that the impression that has been 
made upon them by the present operations 
may have the effect of keeping them toler- 
ably quiet for a time, and as soon as some 
progress has been made with the settle- 
ment of the Lo-hei country aud other hill 
districts, measure will be gradually adopted 
for dealing with them also and ensuing 
germanent tranquillity among the tribes. — 
Imperial Rescript : Noted. 











Meetings. 


MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


At the Meeting of the Council held in the 
Board Room, No. 23, Kiangse Road, Shang- 
hai, on Tuesday, the 26th June, 1889, at 
4 o'clock p.m. 

Present :-—Messrs. J. Macgregor (Chair- 
man), BM. Adler, Yeend Duer, H. H. 
Joseph, J. E. Judah, E. H. Lavers, C. 
Overbeck, E. Wheeley, and the Secretary. 

The Minutes of the last meeting are read, 
confirmed, signed by the Chairman and 
passed for publication. 

Cash Statement for the past week is 
submitted, and cheques for sundry accounts 





n School.—'The following letter is 
read and ordered to be published : — 
Shanghai, 24th June, 1889. 

Sin,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter No. 89/254 of 21st June replying to 
iny letter of 15th June, and informing me 
that the Council ‘‘are prepared in principle 
to accept the Trust of the property in question, 
but they reserve the right to make such stip 
ulations as they may deem advisable when 
the terms of the Deed of Trust are placed be- 
fore them.” 

T thank you for thus complying with the 
request made to you. So soon as the terms for 
the proposed Deel have been formulated they 
shall be submitted for your approval. 

T have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. Tuorse, 
President of The Children’s Home.” 
‘The Cuatnaas, the Municipal Council. 

Victoria Engine.—The following letter 

is read and ordered to be published :— 
Shanghai, 19th June, 1889. 

Sim,—I have to acknowledge your favour 
No. 9/239 of 11th instant, “informing me 
that the Municipal Council have 
from the Agents of the China Fire fasuran 

















support of the wild Ch‘ia-wa, showed but 
scant respect for the Imperial troops, and 
the latter werg too iitle remoy above 


Company the “Victoria” Engine, which will 
in future be under the control of the Fire 
Department. 





‘our letter has been duly submitted to 
the members of the “ Victoria” Company, at 
a meeting held yesterday, and I have the 
pleasure to inform you that the Company, as 
a body, will gladly continue its services to 
the Shanghai Fire Department as formerly. 
Tam, Sir, 
"Your obedient servant, 
J. F. Cueernax, 
Foreman, “ Victoria” Steam Fire 
Engine Company. 
R. F. Tuorpvrs, Esq., 

Secretary, Municipal Council. 

Dredging of the Soochow Creck.—The 
following correspondence is submitted and 
ordered to be published 

H.B.M.’s Consulate-General, 
Shanghai, 24th June, 1889. 

Si,—The Mixed “Court Magistrate has 
written a letter, translation of which I en- 
close, requesting that bouts be moved for a 
few days from the part of the Creek between 
the Sinza and Garden Bridges in order that 
the Taotai may inspect the result of the works 
which have been lately in progress for improv- 
ing this portion of the Creek. 

in asking your attention to this communica- 
tion, Lhave the honour to suggest that you 
will give instructions to the Police to assist as 
far as possible in carrying into effect the 
wishes of the Magistrate, 

Thave the honour to be, 
Sir, 
‘Your obedient servant, 
, P. J. Heonrs, 

H.B. M.'s Consul-Generad aud Senior Consul. 
J. Macorcor, Es 

Chairman, Municipal Council, 

Shanghai 
From Mixed Court Magistrate ‘Ts‘ar to P. J, 

Heel HB M.'s Consul General 
'V year, 5 moon, 26 day 

(24th June, 1889), 
Six,—I have the honour to inform you that 
Thave received the following letter from the 
Committee for the Soochow Creek Work 

_ The operations which have been for some 
time in progress on the Woosung, or Soochow 
Creek, have had for their object the cuttin 
of a certain. portion of the accretions to both 
the Southern and the Northern Bank of the 
Creek from the Garden Bridge to the Che- 
kiang Road Bridge ; the clearing of the bed, 
and removal of the mud extricated, by coolies 
working at the various sections in their order; 
and the dredging of the mid-channel by ma- 
chinery. 

‘The work on the foreshores is now finished, 
and it has been decided to request: the Taotai 
to inspest and declare it as such on the 28th 
day of this moon (26th June). 

Some obstruction is caused, however, by 
the boats anchored in these two sections 3 for 
whenever they cast anchor or fix mooring 
stakes, holes and inequalities of height «re 
seen in the banks which had previously been 
neatly smoothed and levelled by the work- 
men; and in some places slight land-slips 
occur owing to this cause. 

It will be necessary, therefore, to direct the 
boats to shift their ‘moorings from their pre- 
sent position before the 26th June, and to 
proceed temporarily either beyond the Garden 
Bridge East, or beyond the Sinza Bridge 
West. When the banks of the Creck have 
been properly repaired and levelled, the Tao- 
tai will be asked to inspect the work and de- 
clare it completed. It is calculated that five 
days will be sufficient for this purpose. 

1 Committee is issuing a Notification in 
Chinese to the above effect, and now writes to 
ask me to communicate with you and request 
you to move the Municipal Couneil, Police 
Department, to notify boats used by foreigners 
to proceed temporarily to other anchorages, 
sos not to impede this important work ; alsa 
to send Police to assist in keeping order. 

In accordance with this request of the Com- 
mittee of the Soochow Creek Works, I have 
the honour to request that you will be so good 
as to communicate in the above sense with 
the Municipat Council. 

Thave, ete., 

Card of Mixed Court Magistrate Ts‘a1. 

‘Translated by M. F. A. Fraser. 


Council Room, 
























































Shanghai, 26th June, 1889. 
Stm,—I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 24th instant, 
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‘enclosing translation of a despatch from the 
Mixed Court Magistrate, requesting that all 
boats should be moved, for a few days, from 
the Soochow Creek, between the Garden and 
Chekiang Road bridges, in order to allow the 


Taotai to inspect the improvements lately 
‘nade in this part of the creek. 
In reply, Tbeg to say that in compliance 


with your suggestion the police were at once 
instructed to give the necessary assistance 
for carrying into effect the wishes of the 
‘Magistrate, and they now report that the 
Creek, between the two bridges, has been 
cleared of boats. 
Thave the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J, MaccRecoR, 

Chairman. 

B. J. Huonrs, Esq., 
B.M.’s Consul-General 

1d Senior Consul. 


Volunteers—Avms, Ammunition, ce. 








{etter from the Acting Commandant is! 


read, reporting that the lulf-yearly inspec~ 
tion of Arms, Accoutrements and Anmu- 
tion in store’ of the Shanghai Volunteer 
Gonps was made on the 10th by Captain C 
J. Dudgeon and Lieut. H. H. Gilby, 


when all were found to be correct and the | 


arms are ina satisfactory condition, 
Resignation of Lieut. Liddell.—The fol- 
towing letter is read and ordered to be 
published :— 
Shanghai, 24th June, 1889. 
Sin,—I haye to report, with regret, the 
resignation of Mr. C. Oswald Liddell of his 
sition as Second Lieutenant in the Light 
forse, a step which he has felt himself com- 
pelled to take owing to his business ongage- 
ments. Captain Hough, in forwarding the 
resignation, speaks very highly of Lieutenant 
Liddell's co-operation th all niattors pertain: 
ing to the welfare of the Troop. 
T have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Wa. Brigit, 
Captain, Acting Commanitant 8.V.C. 
Jous Maccxevon, Bsq., 
Chairman, Municipal Council, 
ete., ete., ete. 
The Mcetiny thon adjourned, 


Cattle in Native Dairies,—The following 
report is ordered to be published with the 
foregoing minutes :— 

RATOHN OF ANIMALS Kee AT THE 

Shang. 29th Ju 























ALIN Danii 
1889, 








[Remained 


Locality of Dairy 





‘All the auimals kept at the above mentioued dairies 
have boon inspected three times daring the past week. 
‘They are all healthy aud in good eondition. 
‘Guoxce Canznos, 
“Assistant Inspector. 








ssulaitted, JH, 











=| Report. 
2' INDO-CHINA STEAM NAVIGA- 


THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 


‘The final meeting of the Mansion House 
Committee of the China Famine Relief 
Fund was held in the Venetian Parlour on 
the 20th May. The Lord Mayor presided, 
gud there were present Sir Alfred Dent, 
K.G.BLG., Mr. J. D. Campbell, C.M.G., 
the Rev.’ Canon Scarth, the Rev. Dr. 
Herman Adler, Delegate Chief Rabbi, the | 
Rey. W. M. Paull, the Rev. W. S. Swanson, 

and others. 

‘The secretary reported that £30,000 in 
all had been sent to the Shanghai Relief 
Committee for distribution in the distressed 
districts. That committee had telegraphed 
that they had closed their fund because the 
urgent need for relief on a large scale had 
|coased. ‘The Chefoo Committee stated that 
official relief was plentiful, and that they 
could not themselves use more money, but 
were closing accounts. ‘There was no 
further information yet from other Shan- 
tung districts. ‘The Newchwang Committee 
wired that they could use Tis. 5,000 or 
6,000 more, and that the missionaries would 

robably work for another month, The 
total subscriptions received at Shanghai 
were Tis. 314,000. 

The Lord Mayor said after these tele- 
grams the committee could see their way 
to close the fund, and he was glad to note 
| one expression in the advices from China— 
\namely, that in one district, at least, 
| official ‘relief had been plentiful, for that 

disposed of the charge that the Chinese 
Government had been apathetic in the 
: matter. 
| Tt was resolved to remit a further sum of 
£850 to the Shanghai Committee together 
with any balance which might remain at 
the final closing of accounts. 
| The thanks ‘of the committee were ac- 
| corded to Sir Thomas Wade, the Rev. F. 
torrs Turner, and those members who 
had visited Scotland, Ireland, and the pro- 
vinces in the interests of the fund, to the 
Shanghai Relief Committee, to the Eastern 
Extension Telegraph Company for sending 
the varions telegrams between London ani 
China gratuitously, to Messrs. Turquand, 
| Youngs & Co., the honorary auditors, and 
to all the donors and subscribers. 

The Rev. Dr. Herman Adler, the Chief 
| Rabbi, moved, and Sir Alfred Dent seconded, 
a cordial vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor, 
‘which was. carried with acclamatio 
| London & China Express. 


























ION COMPANY LIMITED. 


Seventh Annual Report of the Board of 
Directors to be presented to the Shareholders 
at, the Eighth Ordinary General Mesting, 
held in the Cannon Street Hotel, on Fri- 
fday, the Bist day of May, 1889,’at Two 
o'clock. 
| The Board of Directors beg to submit here: 
with to the Proprietors their Report and 
| Statement of Accounts for the year 1388. 
| The flect of Steamers has been maiutained 
as usual in a state of full efficiency, and the 
Choy Sany has now been added to the list, 
| having commenced her duties on the coast of 
{China’in the month of June last. Most 
unfortunately the Lee Swig was totally lost 
| in July, a few miles from Port Arthur, in the 
Gulf of Pechili, and being one of theCompany’s 
newest and best boats, her absence caused a 

deal of inconvenience. Considerable 
| expense, too, was incurred in efforts to get her 
off the rocks, which at first were regarded 
with some hopefuiness; but bad weather 
having supervened, the result of the attempt 
proved entirely unsuccessful. The vessel was 
covered in the Company’s underwriting 
account, upon which the loss accordingly falls. 

‘The Board took prompt measures for re- 
lacing the Lee Sang, and contracted with 
fessrs. Hall, Russell & Co. of Aberdeen, for 
the construction of a new steamer, to be 
named the Yuen Sany, which it is expected 
‘will be launched in June, and will be ready 
for sea in July. 




















{ably known in that trade, 


Since then it has been represented to them 
by the General Managers that with the general 
increase of trade upon the coast, an increased 
amount of tonnage conld be a‘vantageously 
employed. The Board have accoi 
resolved to transfer the Taisang from the 
Calcutta Line to the trade between Shanghai 
and the Southern Ports of China, for which 
je was originally built ; and to fill her place 
between Hengkong and Caleutta, they have 
chartered the Steamer Moray, already iavour- 
ihe latter vessel 
was to commence running at the beginning of 
the present month, 

To mect further requirements the Board 
have decided to build another new coasting 
stcamer, the contract for which has just been 
settled with the London and Glasgow Ship- 
building Company, and she is to be completed 
in December next. 

Nowithstanding the continued competition 
which the Company has had to encounter on 
the chief lines of communication, the Board 
are much gratified that they are able to con- 
gratulate the Shareholders on a year of 
exceptional prosperity. The uet earnings of 
the Steamers in 1888 have reached £71,307 
against £48,903 in 1887, and £53,870 in 1886, 

though the average number of steamers 
employed was about the same in all three 
yes, This satisfuctory result enables. the 

rd, after making full allowances for de- 
preciation, to recommend a dividend of 6} per 
cent. for the year, carrying forward a balance 
of £1,606 Ls. Od to the next account, If this 
should be approved. by the Meeting, the 
Dividend Warrants will be issued on the 13th 
Tune. 

‘The Directors have now decided to transfer 
the remaining balance of the account standin 
in former balanceshects as ‘ Purchase of 
Business,” to the cost of the fect, so that the 
amount may be steadily diminished in future, 

pari pass with the valuations of the vessels. 
For the past year they conseyuontly write off 
from these two items £33,456, against £25,363 
in 1887, and £24,281 in 1886. The reserve 
available for Underwriting Account, after 
debiting it with the loss of the Lee Sang, 
amounts to £22,445 16s. 10d, carried forward, 

In reference to the demand for freight during 
the past year, the General Agents romark :— 

‘Though the closing mouths of the year 
were dull, the rates of freight were never 
unduly depressed, as was the easo during 1887, 
and on the whole, the results of the working 
‘on all the Company's Lines may be regarde 
as very satisfactory. ‘The usual demand for 
tonnage to load “at Newchwang for the 
Southern Ports, which generally sots in during 
the months of October aud November, did not 
arise this year, owing partly to the heavy 
floods in the Newehwang district, which pre- 
vented produce coming down tothe Port in 
any quantity, and partly to the very high 
prices demanded by the growers, - which 

reatly restricted operations. ‘The trade from 
Shanghai to the Southern Ports has been 
moderately good. Occasionally eargo has been 
sufficiently plentiful to keep all the regular 
liners well employed, and Auting November 
and December an unprecedented rush of 
Cotton to Kobe and Yokohama, gave some of 
the larger vessels good employment,” 

‘The service on all the lines occupied by the 
Company has been maintained with regularit 
and efficiency. On tho Calentta Line there is 
no new feature to notice ; but. as in the case 
of the Coast Lines the returns for the year 
show an improvement. 

In accordance with the Articles of Asso- 
ciation, M. William 3. Steel retires from the 
Board, but being eligible offers himself for 
re-election. 

The Auditors, Messrs. Turquand, Youngs 
& Co., likewise retire, but offer themselves for 


re-election, 
By Order of the Board, 
J. Macaxpnew, 
Chairman. 
List oF THE Comrasy’s Fiver or STEAMERS 
ox Sist Decenper, 1888. 
‘Tons Register, 
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Kow Shing 134 
Wing San 339 
Tai Sang 326 
Canton 37 
Kut Sa 331 
Yik Sang. 378 
Choy Sang $80 
27,586 
BALANCE SHEET AT 31ST DECEMBER, 1888. 
Liabilities. 
ded. 
‘To Share Capital:—Au- 
thorised, £1,200,000, 
First issue, 60,000 
shares, each £10, 
whereof 49,589shares 


subscribed and fully 


id up if 
Ba se of Under- 


writing Account .... 
Sundry Creditors— 
In London 1,512 130 
» Sundry  Creditors— 
Tn Chin: 3,811 60 
5,323.19 0 


»» Balance of Revenue Account...33,839 11 9 


495,890 0 0 
22,445 16 10 























£557,499 7 7 
fad. 





fad 
Assets. 
By original cost of 
Seventeen. Stea 
ships, Hulks, Fer- 
ryboats, &e. 
Less depreciation 
written off to 
Bist Dec. 1887. 





514,070 3 4 
105,798 5 10 


———108,271 17 6 
By Purchase of Busi- 
ress, original cost, 50,0000 0 
‘Less written off 
to 31st Dec. 1887 10,0000 0 














448,271 17 
Less depreciation written off 
for this year . 33,456 0 0 


414, 

By Coals and Provisions on board 
‘ships and in Godowns 

1» Office Furniture 

3} Sundry Debtors for Freight 











Debit Balances— 
In London «..... 54 2 2 
In China .....-106,825.17 4 





106,879 19 6 
1» Bills Reveivable10,000 0 0 
3» Deposit on short 

notice ... 








yy Cash—In London 56710 9 
In China...11,172 5 1 





12,739 15.10 
£557,499 7 7 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





Dr. 
Ld Load 
To General Charges, 
Telegrams, Direc- 
tors’ and Auditors’ 
Fees 5,284 198 
»» Exchange Account. 3242 4 
3} Depreciation Account— 
‘On Steamships, &c..33,456 00 
5 Office Furniture. 12 100 
_—_——33, 168 10 0 
», Balance—Profit transferred to 
Balance Sheet . 33,839 11 9 





‘£75,835 57 





cr. 








: fad £50. 
By. Balance brought 
forward from 1887 26,716 18 9 
Less Dividend paid 24,794 10 0 
——— 1,922 8 9 
yy Not earnings of 
Strs. for the year 71,307 15 10 
»» Interest Account 2,357 10 0 
%) Profit on Coal 
Account 2218 6 
»» Transfer Fees. 412 6 
£75,835 5 7 





We have com the above Balance 
Sheet and Revenue Account with the books 
and vouchers kept by the Company in Lon- 
don, and with the statements received from 
the General Managers in China, and find 
them in accordance therewith. We are of 
opinion that the balance sheet is a full and 
{ir balance sheet properly drawn up, 20 a8 to 
exhibit a true and correct view of the state 
of the Company's affairs. 


‘Terguasn, Youses & Co. 


‘Auditors. 
London, 2ist May. 





Amusements, 





DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT ST. 
XAVIER'S SCHOOL. 


‘A pleasant ceremony was witnessod on 
Saturday afternoon at St. Xavier's School 
in Nanzing Road when the successful 
candidates at the examination received 
their reward and, for the occasion, the large 
playshed was fitted up as a theatre with 
shrubs and flowers on the stage. Soon after 
5 o'clock the shed was pretty well filled 
with the relations and friends of the pupils, 
and among them were MonseigneurGarnier, 
.J., Bishop of Titopolis and Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Kiangnan ; the Consuls-General 
for France and Germany, the Consuls 
for Austria and Portugal, and a number 
of prominent residents. ‘The proceedings 
commenced with an overture by the school 
band, which struck up a lively tune when 
the Bishop arrived. ‘This was followed by 
a scene from Molitre, in which a dancing 
‘master, a music master, a fencing master and 
a professor of philosophy have high words 
and ultimately come to blows during their 
argument as to the suj ity of their 
vidual professions. ‘This was all given 
in English and considering that most of the 
actors spoke in a language which was not 
their mother tongue, they acquitted them- 
selves very well. ‘The next pice, the 
Wolf and the Lamb, « comic scene, was in 
French and was sustained principally by 
John Moore, the master of a school of 
headstrong young blockheads, i 
da Silva, the maire of the 
les-Anon, and they carried ou ‘réles to 
the life.” The next item on the programme 
was Haydn’s Symphonie d’Enfauts wherein 
a band composed of boys with infantile 
drums, trumpets and other noise-producing 
instruments common to the nursery, dis- 
played their ability, with the aid of a 
piano, to make pleasing harmony. The 
conductor of the band was a youth of 
twelve summers, and the way he wielded 
the baton would have done credit to an 
older person. The Heirs of Uncle Coin 
Brass which followed was a comic duet in 
English between an ex-erossing sweeper 
and an ex-scavenger, in which the two 
come into an income of $200,000, a piece 
of good luck that was almost too much for 
the mental equilibrium of one of the pair 






































2) who wanted to indulge in all manner of 


extravagances. A one act comedy in French 
entitled Browilles depuis Wagram came 
next and the parts were well sustained by 
Champein, an invalid of 64 years, (Victor 
Bono) ; 
age (Frederick Perkins); Isidore, Cham- 
pein’s nephew, a sergeant of the Ist 
Zouaves(Philip Tavares); and Frangois, god- 
son of Vergeot, and a working book-binder. 
‘The scene was laid in the garden of 'Hétel 
des Invalides in 1853. Champein aud Ver- 
geot, weteransof Napoleon’sarmy, pensioners 
in the Hétel des Invalides, have been at 
swords’ points with each other ever since the 
battle of Wagram. Isidore, having served 
his time in the army, wishes to take the 
direction of a printing-office at Auteuil, 
offered him by his colonel, provided he 
finds a trustworthy foreman. He has set 


‘Frangois bas just drawn an unlucky number 
in the conscription and will soon 





Vergeot, an invalid G4 years of | x 





his choice upon Vergeot’s godson ; but | Peace 
called | Brumcla.. 


out toservice unless he secures a substitute. 
The two friends can make up the required 
sum of money for this substitute, and no- 
thing is wanting but the mutual consent of 
their guardians, Though pleased at Isidore’s 
proposal, Vergect, who wishes to overcome 
Champein’s obstinacy, refuses his consent 
unless it is asked for by Champein himself. 
Prevailed upon by Isidore, Champzin then 
has an interview with Vergeot in which he 
uses such insulting language, that he is. 
challenged to a duel, which is happily pre- 
vented by Isidore’s amouneing to Champein 
the death of his antagoni ‘This informa- 
tion is not correct but it causes Champein 
to repent his former conduct and brings 
about a reconciliation. A performance by 
the band followed. It was entitled Eine 
heitere Schlittenpartie, in whichareintroduced 
the cracking of whips, the jingling of bells 
and the other accompaniments attending a 
aleigh ride. 

The first part of the programme gavi 
much satisfaction and pleasure to the audi 
ence and the second part, namely, the dit 
tribution of the prizes, afforded ‘similar, if 
not greater pleasure to the pupils. These 
Deloss oumlited ote gooillyama ver st bvcks 
and wreaths which were distributed to the 
boys by Bishop Garnier. The afternoon's 
exhibition shows how careful and pains+ 
taking the Fathers at the school have been 
to train and teach the children under their 
care. The school re-opens on the 2ud of 
September. 




















CRICKET. 





“ VOLUNTEERS" v. “THE REST.” 

The above match was played on Saturday 
afternoon notwithstanding the heavy shower 
of rain which fell at noon, the ground being 
naturally very unfavourable to run-getting. 
Still this hardly accounts for the very poor 
show made by the Volunteers who seemed 
utterly unable to make any resistance to the 
deliveries of Read and Machado, backed up 
as they were by smart fielding, 

Rend's figures are truly romarkabie, ho 
took in all 12 wickets for only 25 runs. 
The best form with the bat was shown by 
Mann, Machado and Crawford, though it 
niust be admitted that the two former were 
extremely lucky. 

‘The Volunteers were defeated by un 
inniugs and 44 runs. 

‘The following are the scores. 

VOLUSTEERS 
tet Tonings, 
P, F, Slayuardes, Cranford, 
teat 













* and Tunings. 
b, Machado 








a 
1 
st, Cave, i. Machnito, 0 
io 


©. G, Patel, 


















ACS 8 
iby, 2 
JW. Lyle, b. Read’ ow 
8 Wallace, not out. 3c Cottam, b. Rea 
T, Wallace, 7b, 
2 


Ext 





3 
BOWLING ANALYSIS. 

Ist lunings, No 

Overs, Runs. Mds, Wickets, Wides, Balle, 

























Read sw 1 6 o 0 
Maun 4 ed 0 0 
Maclado 30528 o 0 
ud Innis, 
7 ow 83 1 oo 
6 7 0,6 oo1 
THE REST. 
‘H.W, Cave, ©. Cooper, b, Peace 3 
3, Mai, ¢, Maynard, b. Brumfield. 34 
HH. Read, c. 8, Wallace, b. Peace. lz 
G-B. Pareell, ¢. Ramsay, b, 3 
2p ‘as 
. 20 
¥, 0 
é o 
# 1 
1 
oA = 
6 
103 
BOWLING ANALYSIB. 
Overs, Runs, Mds, Wkts, Wides, No balin, 
g° 0° 5 1 o 
wo 1 o 1 
5 6 @ 7 0 
w® Lo # 2 Q 
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Correspondence. 





FAMINE RELIEF. 


fo the Editor of the 
Norra-Curxa Dany News. 
Dear Str,—I have much pleasure in 


forwarding you the Rev. Mr. Candlin’s 
report of work done by him and his 
co-adjutors in the way of famine relief. 
The report is specially interesting, and 
contains a large amount of information as 
to the state of the field and the cireum- 
stances in which his work was carried on. 
Also I beg to send you a list of the 
wubscribers to the fund from Singapore 
and other parts, along with the general 
account of receipts and disbursements for- 
warded by Mr. Adamson, Hon. Treasurer 
of the Committee there. ” Your insertion of 
these will much oblige, 
‘Yours truly, 
Wa. Mermuza. 





Ist July. 

[We are unable to find room for the 
detailed list of Chinese subscribers in the 
Straits Settlements, which is of nu general 
interest, —Ep.} 

A Brief Report of Famine Relief work 
in Wa Ting Fu, in the counties of Hui 
Min, Chan Hwa and Hai Feng, Shan- 
tung. 

The silver entrusted to the Methodist 
Mission in Tientsin was distributed by Re 
J. Tunccent, J. M. H. Innocent and my: 
self, I left Tientsin 7th May and calling 
wt our mission station in Chu Chia Tsui, 
country, Lao Ling, where I arrived on the 
evening of the 10th, was joined by Rev. J. 
M. H. Innocent, We proceeded together 
to Wu Ting Fu, the prefectural city of the 
greater part of Shantung lying north ofthe 

ellow River, Wu Ting Fu might be con- 
sidered our distributing centre though we 
ranged out from it very widely and only 
used it as a convenient place for the ex- 
change of silver. The famine we found 
to be all southward and eastward from the 
city, thero being no serious distress any- 
whore within ten miles of it. I had written 
to the Rev. A. J. Jones of the Ch‘ing Chou 
Fu Baptist Mission from Tientsin, and the 
uy after our arrival in Wu Ting got a reply 
from him thus establishing communication 
between us. ‘This letter largely decided 
our course of action ; Mr. Jones was mal 
arrangentents to leave Li Chin aud was 
handing over his work in that county to 
tho Kiangsu distributors. He was about 
to commence work in the north-eastern 
part of Chan Hwa and advised us to com- 
mence at Shui Lao P‘o in the south-west 
of that county, he haying investigated the 
grou some days before, From Li Chiv, 

’in Chou, and P‘u Tai, all three counties in 
the very heart of the famine region, we 
were debarred by the fact that they had 
‘been provided for and were being thoroughly 
relieved by others. Mr. Jones and other 
missionaries had done much work tl 
and the Kiangsu distributors 
Chin Taotai and “distributors from Tien- 
tein were continuing and extending their 
operations. The work left for us was 
more on the outskirts of the famine 
field. Our first instalment of silver, Ts. 
1,473, was expended in the neighbourhood 
of Chan Hwa city, a large village called Tzit 
Chia Er Kuang and a few villages lying 
42 or 14 miles south-west of this. About 
ten days after we had commenced and just 
wheu our money was all gone, the Rev. J. 
Innocent joined us with the second instal 
ment of silver and remained with us until 
our work was completed. The silver 
brought by him included $200 contributed 
privately by a friend who did not wish his 
name to be known. The third lot of sycee 
was brought to usat WuTing Fu, Tls. 1,900, 
by the Rev. A. King who was on his way 
to their Mission station at Ch‘ing Yin. 

‘That part of the famine field on which 
our work was done may be described in the 


























following manner. The Yellow River is the 
source of all the woe. Known locally as 
the “Yen Ho” (Rij), the salt river, so 
named I presume because the supply of salt 
forthis part of China was transported on 
this stream, has broken its banks on the 
northern side for six years in succession. 
Last year and this, owing to breaches else- 
where and on the southern side, there have 
been no floods 20 that now the whole region 
on the north down to the inner bed of the 
riveris perfectly dry and is now, one might 
say, for the first time in eight years under 
cultivatlon. The Yellow River has its 
course from south-west to north-east. 
About thirty li north of the river 
and running in a direction generally paral- 
lel with the greater stream is a small river 
which bas also been navigable and has run 
cut to the sea called the Tu Hai Ho 
(Eg iq)- The present condition of this 
stream is very peculiar. In the course of 
my travels I crossed it in two different 
places perhaps some twenty English miles 























part. Westward at Lu Ch’iao it was 
Stills good deep river, its waters looking 
quite green like sea-water and not at 


muddy like the Yellow River. Eastward it 
was filled in with drift sand and the filling 
in had been done with such exact nicety 
that had it had not been for the bridge 
over which I crossed it, I should hardly 
have suspected it had ever been other than 
level fivld. ‘This was at a very small 
market town called Ch‘e So or So 
(BEF) (Lheard it pronounced both ways), 
which was one of the villages I relieved 
and is situated right on the southern bank 
of the Tu Hai Ho, Now picture these two 
streams as they originally were—the Yellow 
River withits broad breast of muddy waters, 
the Tu Hai Ho with its narrow well-defined 
bed and clear looking green current, run- 
ning the same courses toward the same 
goal and fully thirty li or ten English miles 
of fertile populous land—perhaps none 
more so in north China—between them. 
‘The floods commence ; the larger stream is 
swollen with an incalculable weight of 
waters to uncontrollable dimensions ; it 
breaks through all restraints, with devour- 
ing rage rushes madly forth sweeping down 
whole villages before it, and in the first out- 
burst of its fury hundreds of human lives 
are swallowed up. The little river also 
grown restive, tries to emulate the bad 
example of big sister and brims 
over southwards to meet it. The wa- 
ters meet and grown mightier by their 
junction, having first transformed the 
intervening country into one great lake 
—villages and trees peeping out above 
the waters—they advance to new conquests 
and moving northward, ever northward, 
cover with wastiug floods an area which 
must be measured by thousands of square 
miles. Every year the waters recede 80 
low the villagers sow in hope, every year 
they swell again so high as to ruin all their 
produce and reduce them to despair. At 
the present time all this wide region rang- 
ing northwards to at least 100 li from the 
banks of the Yellow River, within two miles 
of the walls of Wu Ting Fu itself, presents 
avery hopeful appearance, being sown with 
vast wheat fields where, while I write thi 

hungry mortals are doubtless gathering in 
the glad harvest and already the dreadful 
hhavoe done tothe buildings, reducing a large 
proportion of the houses to mere shapeless 
mud-ruins, is being overcome by the 
industrious hand of the builder. If only 
the terrible water can be restrained ! 
Meanwhile in the midst of growing plenty 
we found the people dying of want, with 
nothing, literally nothing for 19 out of 20 
of them to cat but chaif and weeds and 
willow leaves. In the midst of this, we 
havea far more interesting and far gloomier 
phenomenon, When the floods covered the 
land there must have been a very powerful 
current starting from the point where the 
river broke, that is, near the westward 
edge of the flooded ‘portion, which after 
first striking northwards until it reached 















































the Tu Hai Ho, suddenly turned and 
following the same course as the two rivers 
from south-west to north-east, flowed right 
through the floods ; a river so to speak pass- 
ing clear through a lake and carrying before 
it in its resistless course millions of tons of 
sand from the bed of the Yellow River 
itself, which it deposited all along its course. 
‘At least that is the only way I have of 
accounting for the long belt of sand which, 
having the ‘Tu-hai” for its southern edge 
and having an average width of perhaps 
twenty li, follows with fair regularity the 
course of that stream. It is said to have 
been left there iu 1886-7, The sand varies 
in depth from 6ft. to 6 inches and is now 
and again broken in upon by ordinary land, 
but generally speaking there it is stretch: 
ing along through Hui-min country, 
through Chan-hwa country, touching the 
south border of Hai-féng country and 
through Li-chin country where perhaps it 
is worst though there 1 have not seen it. 
This is the worst legacy the fluods have 
left. On it nothing, not grass, not weeds, 
much less grain will grows Tt is a hopeless 
arid waste, along strip of absolute desert. 
‘The sand is extremely fine and the least 
wind renders it insulferable. With a strong 
wind a regular simoom prevails and even 
in the villages nothing can be done. In- 
side the houses food cannot be prepared or 
whatever dish is cooked or eaten must be 
half dust. ‘The houses are already liter- 
ally choked up with sand-heaps for as 
the wind blows the dust against the 
houses iis. stopped of course by the 
walls and accumulates there, so that many 
of the door-ways are already filled up 
nearly half-way with it aud we had to 
stoop and almost craw] into them, Out 
one day in full simoom, sitting on the 
cart at noon-day I could’ barely see the 
front mule. A guide hired on the spot to 
take me to the inn lost his way twice in 
7 li and came out 2 li wrong, Why any 
human being should choose to remain here, 
as I was not slack to tell the people, I 
cannot for the life of me imagine. It was 
on this sand-belt or in its close vieinity that 
all our relief was gi Some was in Chan 
Hwa, the most in Hui Min, a few villages 
were in Hai Féng, but all without excoption 
were on the sand line. It is called in 
allusion to the process of its formation 
(ZEW), “Vii Sah,” and in allusion to its 


appearance (PP 4), ‘Sah Ling.” 
Our method of distribution differed from 
that adopted on the southern side of the 
iver and by Mr. Jones ot the north, Tt 
was adopted not as being a superior method, 
but as being the only one open to us, our 
limitation as to time being very stringent, 
The complaint made by the Chinese against 
Mr. Jones’ work was unreasonable in the 
extreme and was probably dictated by spite 
and envy. The people themselves were not 
dissatisfied with it. It had several advant- 
ages which the native method and which 
our method did not possess. On the other 
hand ours had peculiar advantages of its 
own, and amongst these was to be counted 
the fact that it was more in harmony with 



































the native plan of distribution. Some of 
our money in the beginning was given 
rather sparingly though it was where a 





wheat harvest would be realised within 
a month from the time of giving relief, 
so that it could not be considered in- 
adequate to its purpose. We aimed at 
giving about one tael to a family of five 
or six grown persons, Afterwards we 
assimilated to the Chinese scale and the 
great bulk of our money was distributed 
at this generous ratio. The Kiangsu 
distributors gave 600 large cash to an adult, 
400 toa child; and as much as 1,000 to an 
aged or sick person, though it must be 
understood they made many exceptions and 
often gave nothing, still oftener a snialler 
sum, We first exchanged our silver for 
cash-notes or rather—for they werenot notes 
in circulation but prepared specially for the 





oveasion—cash cheques. Like a cheque 
they were only intended to be used once. 
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They were payable at sight to bearer. 
Latierly » fo lags’ grace had to be given 
‘and the date at which they were payable 
was entered on them. With these we went 
from door to door, made a personal examina- 
tion of the condition of the household, and 
gre on the spot to the people themselves. 

fe gave only to such members of a family 
as were present. To give to absentees 
would have been to open the door to un- 
limited fraud and embarrassment. Besides, 
the absentees had gone for the very pur- 
pose of seeking relief and might we not 
trust the majority of them to find it else- 
where? Wherever we found grain in any 
quantity we did not give at all. To people 
who fed an animal, oven though it was but 
adonkey, we did not give at all. To this 
rule a few exceptions were made. We 
refused to give on the roads; we refused to 
give in the inns. At home after inspec- 
n of bedding and boiler and food our 

‘was disbursed. No method is secure 
against deception ; unquestionably it was 
practised upon us, but imposition on any 
serious scale was impossible. 

On the whole the people behaved very 
well. They never made the slightest 
objection to tho closest investigation of 
their rooms. They accepted our decisions 
for the most part without complaint, even 
where we gave nothing. Strong displays of 
gratitude were not frequent, and the disposi- 
tion seems to be growing, no doubt the 
result of several successive years of relief, 
to take the money as their due. This is 
‘one of the disadvantages by the way of 
giving a wiiform sum. They soon learn to 
count heads and reckon the bill you have 
to pay them. It fact the method of gi ng 
famine relief which shall combine 

rood and exclude all evil has yet to be 

iscovered. Many attempts at deceit were 
tried (I regret the aspersion passed upon 











the sex) chiefly by the women. Poor 
things | as prudent house-wives I suppose 
they wanted to make the most of the 


opportunity. ‘The favourite device was to 
invite married daughters and relatives 
from neighbouring villages to come over 
for the cecasion to run up the count of 
heads. “One good turn deserves another,” 
is a proverb they understand in China as 
well as in the west, and if you help me at 
my village to-day I help you at your's to- 
morrow. But when you find 
in a single room, where plainly 
only bedding and bed-room for two and a 
child, and where their eyes and dress and 
features cannot by main force even, be 
made to fit in to the theory of their 
being one family, your faith in thei 
assurances begins to bo shaken, and in spite 
of yourself you are tempted as perhaps a 
missionary should not be to think of Bret 
Harte and his very unflattering remarke 
about “ways that are dark and tricks that 
are vain.” But the forlornest business is 
to find some ruin on the outskirts of a 
village with no roof and no walls or no 
to speak of, which has not been inhabited 
for years, the owner of which is dead or 
for away, and gather in it half » dozen 
wretched beggars from nobody knows 
where who tell you in piteous accents that 
thisis their home, It must not be supposed 
these cases were proportionally speaking 
common. On the contrary in thousands of 
familios there were perhapa not more than 
few score of such cases and the marvel 
was that they were not far commoner. 
estimate of Chinese morality has been 
raised not lowered by the experience. ‘The 
People were very peaceful, very submissive 
and very courteous, rendering us help 
gladly in any little way they could. Here 
and there beautiful traits of character 
wero diicerned, | Several wept for joy, 
several nobly renounced all claim to help 
though so little better off than their 
neighbours. ‘The one thing that imy 
Tolan the most, beautiful fetaro Ik thes 
simgle lives was the evident modesty of 


the younger women in the of 
atras gers.” Reduced 0 low, their lot 80 


























hard, this virtue flourished still, a modest 
pure and fragrant flower blooming in the 


desert. 
gave relief in all to 122 villages 
including 4,870 families. Often, how- 
ever, the family was represented by only 
a single person. Most of these places were 
veraging less than 100 families. 
Ti San P'u with 350 families was about 
the largest. At this place was un inn 
where we spent a full week, making our 
daily tours from it. In all’ cases where 
relief was given the distress was great to 
the furthest verge of extremity. In fact 
the majority of the villages we hunted 
through from end to end most thoroughly 
looking into all their rooms and all their 
vessels and found no grain at all. It was 
a feature of our method of work that we 
savr the face of every one to whom we gave 
help. It was a strange experience to look 
within so short a time upon so many faces 
with such varied features and expressions, 
not expecting to see them again or know: 
ing how long they might survive. For 
many, alas, were so far gone that it was a 
grave question whether help had come in 
time, One was alike pained by the variety 
and by the monotony of their mockery of 
food. "In one group of villages it would be 
weeds, weeds in endless variety and pro- 
fusion; there must have been twenty or 
thirty ‘varieties to diversity their bill of 
fare, It is not easy to conceive the quan- 
tity of these weeds which one person must 
eat in a day in order to sustain life. Hence 
the large earthen bowls large as washinj 
bowls we found in every house filled wit 
masses of boiled garbage. Often we came 
upon them at meals and then it was cruel 
torture to see the relish with which they 
devoured this dreadful stuff, Or far into the 
sand region we would come upon villages 
where because even weeds were not. to 
be gathered within miles of them they had 
only willow leaves. From door to door, 
houses after houses and village after village 
with the same tiresome uniformity, in 
every yard a heap of willow boughs, ‘and 
‘on every floor large bowls of willow leaves 
steeped and boiled, nothing else to be seen 
in any house,—for here.there were no rich 
and no poor—but leaves, forever leaves, 
nothing but leaves. I purposely refrain 
from dwelling on this part of my report 
and will say in general terms, as I most con- 
sciontiously may, that speaking in the mass 
with only a small amount of exception, all 
indi to whom we gave relict so 
could not possibly do without 
‘They might have means we knew not 


















it, 
of but so far as we could see or even 


imagine they had arrived at a point where 
barely to keop alive they must have hel 
We found the officials by no means ob 
ing. They in short would have nothing to 
do with us. I cannot say they did anything 
to hinder but certainly they did nothing 











to help us though applied to for the pur- 
pose, fin effct they sd you can go where 
you like and manage your business how 


you can ; we know nothing and care nothing 
about it.” ‘The Fu mandarin sent his ca 

in reply to our application to see him, but 
declined to give us an_ interview. "The 
Hui Min Shien mandarin was positively 
rude and treated us with an_incivility 
from which our passports should have 
been a sufficient protection, to say nothing 
of our errand. Chan Hwa mandarin 
was civil enough, saw us, but declined to 





give us any help or information, and tried 
‘best to scare us by telling us he was 
greatly ‘afraid wes might Produced disturbance 
ant i iis cautions to very care- 
fal, “Phe iver merchante al showed us 
no favour. Our was low enough 
at first but it got very low indeod before 
we left, and they acknowledged they bad 
combined and agreed ‘a price to give 
us. One merchant told us candidly if we 
sd been ordinary merchants 

have given us more. i 
locally there was no 
with the suffering or desire to help in its 


is that 








removal on the part of the higher classes, 
and to my mind an extreme of ironical 
absurdity which China herself will find 
it dificult to surpass was displayed 
in the circumstance that when great 
officials, Taotais, and wealthy gentle- 
men arrived on the spot loaded with 
the generous gifts of distant parts of China 
and official documents instructing the local 
magnates to assist them in their work of 
merey, the Chan Hwa and Hui Miu and 
Pin Chou mandarius had barely finished 
collecting their spring taxes from the people 
who were eating grass. 2 

In any case distribution on a very'large 
geale it being undertaken by the uatives. 
In Wutting Fu alone when we left there 
were two guilds represented, the Kiangsu 
Chen Chit and the Tientsin Chi Sheng She. 
They. had each Tis 20,000 to give away. 
In Pin Chou and Hai Féng I believe 
equally generous help was being given. We 
had but little intercourse with them but 
what we had was pleasant enough. ‘They 
were men of the right spirit. We co: 
operated with them to the extent of agree- 
ing to give at the same rate on the same 
general principles, and we gave them a list 
of the places relieved by us so that they 
might not go over the same ground. No 
further co-operation indeed was possible and 
it was coveted by them oven less than by 

















us. 

‘What are the prospects for the future is 
‘an interesting question. Well, everything 
or nearly everything sepecde upon the 
Yellow River and the Yellow River as 
everyone knows is notto be depended on. I 
speak of the north ofthe river when I say: 
from now forward the stress will be relieved 
for the present by the wheat harvest on 
the famine field itself, where very extensive 
fields of grain will be gathered. ‘The sand 
region is hopeless and the sooner the poor 
wretches come away from there the more 
of thom there will be to como, but that is 
not a very considerable area of the countr; 
and the rest is all saved. All saved that is 
if the does not overflow agaia, only 
that if is one of tremendous magnitude, 
What the probabilities are of its doing so 
or not no one perhaps cau pretend with 
any degree of assurance to forecast, but 
there seoms to be in the minds of all T 
have conversed with an uneasy fecling that, 
with the yearly freshets from the moun- 
tains and the rainy season, the waters which 
are low enough now, but which have burst 
somewhere every year for the last eight 
years, will inevitably return to their 
Vastating work. May God in-His great 
mercy avert so terrible a calamity 1 


Gro, T. Caxptiy. 
Tientsin, 19th June. 
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Singapore, 3rd June, 1889. 
Witu1am ADaMsos, 
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LAURENCE OLIPHANT AND A 
MISSIONARY. 
To the Editor of the 
Noxru-Cursa Dany News. 

Su,—I should be disposed to treat the 
anonymous Vinegar of the Chinese Times as 
tenderly us you treated my anonymous 
letter on the Opium Question, but for the 
fact that you have transferred the acid to 
your widely read columns ; and grave and 
Unjust misapprehensions may be the result. 
‘Allow ine, therefore, space for one brief 
word of explanation. 

It never so much as crossed my mind to 
doubt for a moment the strict verbal 
aceurtey of Mr. Laurence Oliphant’s nar- 
rative of what passed under his own eye 
ad in his own hearing. I should be 
ashamed of the missionary or of any in- 
idual who would suspect « British 
official uf prevarication or suppression of 
truth. Undoubtedly the Chinese said all 
that Mr, Laurence Oliphant reports them 
, and I much regret it if the 
of my previous le 























‘Oliphant’s strict vera 
when he added his ‘*opinion,” basec 
these utterances ; and when that opinion 
John Gorst as of the utmost. 
rtauce on this question, and when 
you Sir, fling it once more, though most 
tenderly, at the head of missionary writers 
and others as wholly decisive, then surely 
criticism and doubt are permissible even 
to a missionary. ‘I trust” wrote Lau- 
rence Oliphant “ that these facts will dispel 
finally the impression that the opium trade 
was forced on China.” This ‘+ opinion” I 
challenged, and this a very large number of 
persons beyond the missionary circle will 
never cease to challenge. And Iam ata 
loss to know how such criticism causes any 
“speck on the escutcheon” of Mr. Oli- 
phant’s fair fame. Why, Sir, though 











testimony and witness may be false or 

3 opinions are not generally so differen- 
tiated. Opinions may be misleading ; (this 
asthe word I ventured to use of Oliphant) 
They may be foolish, vinegary, crude 
and what not, and they are fair mark 
for criticism ‘without the critic being 
‘branded in the blind wrath of the Editor of 
the Chinese Times as a bigoted and unchari- 
table ignoramus. A man's word, I would 
trust, to the utmost expanse of forbearance ; 
his opinions, the result to use the Chinese 
Times’ simile, of letting the rays of fact pass 
through his fancy, I am free to doubt. 

‘And as to “‘reading into the minds of 
the Chinese officials gratuitous external 
ideas,” of which the Chinese Times accuses 
me, this is sheer nonsense. The thoughts 
and words and deeds of the Chinese on 
this opium question were read out to the 
world for sixty years ; and I contended and 
still maintain that it is a grave error and 
injustice to suppose that the utterances of 
the Chinese plenipotentiaries, cowed and 
bewildered as they were by a second dis- 
astrous war, can be allowed to ‘give the 
lie to their words and deeds in the past. 

I remain, Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
A Mrsstoyary. 





27th June. 


FESTINA LENTE! 
To the Editor of the 
Norru-Cumxa Darty News. 

Sm,—The enclosed has just reached me 
from New Westminster. 

“Your letter of April 12th is just to 
hand. We are now vid Vancouver in direct 
communication with China and so I should 


have thought your letter would not have 
taken 32 days to reach us. We can count 
to a day to receive letters from England in 


18 days.” 

‘The letter is dated May 14th. This 
morning it was delivered at my office having 
taken 48 days on the voyage, 

So faras China is concerned, the Canadian 
Pacific route has hitherto proved a delusion. 
Tt seems that we have no interest in it and 
are taken no thought of. Are Hongkong 
and China such utterly despicable places 
that they are to be sacrificed for Kobe 
and Yokohama? And is the British Go- 
vernment to subsidise a line for the sole 
benefit of Japan ? 

‘This was certainly not the object with 
which the Colonies and Great Britain con- 
sented to subsidise a trans-Pacific service. 


Ax Exsousumas, 





Ist July. 





THE LUMINOUS WORM. 


To the Editor of the 
Noxra-Cursa Dary News. 


Deak Stn,—In reference to the letters in 
your issues of June 25th and 26th, about 
the ‘luminous worm,” I would say that in 
July, 1886, T found a fine specimen of the 
larva described by Mr. Arthur Elvin, It 
was on a dark night by the side of a moun- 
tain spring; the place was bright with 
glow-worms and fire-flies, but shining above 
them all in brightness was this particular 
one, I secured it, and examined it as well 
as I cvuld, and put it away to examine 
more closely next day, but was surprised 
to find my box empty next morning ; it had 
managed to escape during the night. Since 
then I have constantly searched but never 
found another specimen. It would be very 
interesting scientifically, to know if any 
other of your numerous readers have ever 
found specimens. 

Yours truly, 


Joux Wattey. 











M. E. Mission, 
Wubu, 1st July. 
[It bad probably burnt iteelf out, —Ep.] 


| Better, by far, live safely on the pl 


Poetry. 


NOT THERE, MY CHILD! 
paces os 
(OVERHEARD IN THE PUBLIC GARDENS.) 
Filius loquitur = 
Father, I am aweat am tired 
OF the unending dullness of Shanghai 
Fain would I leave behind me Yangtze’s tide 
To seek a change beneath some brighter sky. 
See! youder swiftly skimming towards the 
soul 
White winged sea-birds vanishing from sights 
Now they are gone.—Oh happy, happy birds, 
Tell me, say whither do they wend their 
light 
Surely they seek a land where there is more 
Of joy in life ;~ob, tell me of that shore. 
Pater responulit 
My son, those birds were gulls, and many 
such 
Fly to an island in the southern sea, 
Far-famed Hongkong, whose lofty Peak 


uplifs 

Its height above a British colony. 

Where hill and vale in tropic verdure clad 
Combine to make a landscape full of grace. 
But be tent, my son, here in Shanghai 
Flat tho’ it be, we have the better place. 
‘There are some things that nature cannot 








give 

Which men prize most in this enlightened 
age 

And here we have no legislative freaks 

No “ government by parties in a rage.” 

We are not vexed with rulers and their 
cranks, 

Beyond the Consul’s yearly modest fee ; 

‘And reading of Municipal reports 

Shanghai enjoys ideal liberty. 

We know, moreover, as the adage says, 

More things than gold reflect the sunlight’s 

learn 5 

But in that verdant isle all geese are awans, 

And substance spun from many y 
dream. 

Life is all stir and rush,—the air doth teem 

Withschemesand plansand bubbles without 
end. 

'T'were well to pray a Reclamation scheme 

Might be enforced, to help reclaim and mend 

‘The wicked ways and artful little plans 

Not only of the brokers but the “broke” 

‘And clear the tangled speculative web 

Of some few spiders ere the last tly choke. 

—My son, I’ve seen the sweetest blossoms 








ow 
pon the mighty sleeping erstor’s side, 
And some of Hongkong's fairest flowers 
to-day 
Think, as at 5 p.m. they Peak-wards ride, 
That, thanks to Punjoms, Jelebus and such 
Bright treasures of the Golden Chersonese, 
Whose ample dividends can never fail, 
Life's prospect is a dream of gilded eate. 
Alas! bright dream: rise shadesof Selangor! 
‘And ye with even more metallic names ! 
Shade of Pope Hennessy : yrent Bowen's 
ghost ! 
Come and unfold your knowledge of these 
games 
—My son, seek not a tuv attractive spot 
The falcon soars unseen in brightest 











Than scale the Peak and find yourself! 











Miscellaneous. 





THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


It is a very fortunate thing that there are 
twelve months in the year and that aay 
anniversary, including ‘that of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States, E pluribus 
unum (which by the by should surely have 








been E pluribus una, the States being not a 
‘regnum but y ‘comes once 
in 365 days, ery fourth year (we 





must speak’ by the card in such a critical 
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stown as this) ; for if the intervals between 
the recurrence of this festivity were as 
short as they would be in Mercury, and the 
hospitality of the citizens of the U. 
remained as profuse and intoxicating (t 
word is not to be taken necessarily in its 
most debased sense) as it now is, the busi- 
nees done in Shanghai in a twelve-month 
would be sensibly curtailed. That the 
banks should close on the 4th of July is 
- inevitable, for in Shanghai the banks close 
‘on every possible pretext, and when artesian 
‘wells of iced punch and champagne are 
flowing freely, it is impossible—with the 
thermometer anywhere between 90° and 
100° in the shade and 140° and 200” in the 
eun—that business should not be sus- 
pended. We may presume that it was 
merely acoincidence that there was not a 
single foreign man-of-war in port on Thurs- 
day morning, though the Satellite, and, 
Tater, the Merlin came in in the after- 
noon’; the senior naval oficer might, how- 
ever, have remembered how the gallant 
Captain Keppel once fired the 4th of July 
salute here, and might have put off his com- 
pulsory ammunition-wasting until to-day or 
to-morrow. Many merchant shipsand yachts, 
however, were dressed with flags, and the 





Consulates flew their best ensigns, while | Hf, 


nature in Shanghai was smiling and gay in 
the sunshine, having been well washed 
preventively by the inch and a half of rain 
That fell on Wednesday afternoon, To- 
wards half-past-ten a.m. the stream of white 
coats and sun hats set steadily towards 
the hon, on the 
bund. In a large lower room hung with 
the Stars and Stripes and other national 
flags were two tables; on the side one 
piles of sandwiches provoked the thirst 


of Messrs. Russell & Co. 





which needed no such provocation ; on the | j, 


centre one, presided over by the grand 
gilt eagle which has not yet succeeded 
in soaring to the summit of the hong, 
stood the inexhaustible punch-bowl, iced, 
and countl tumblers; and under the 
benignant auspices of Mr. ©. Vincent Smith 
and Mr. George H. Wheeler, the day we 
celebrate was celebrated accordingly. The 
cold punch was irrisistible, 








“And those drank now who never drank 
before, 
And those ‘who always drank now drank 
the more.” 


| 
| 


For an hour the stream of thisty souls, 
who came, however, not to drink but to! 
commemorate the great event of the fourth 
of July, 1776, poured in and out of the | 
room, and then an adjournment was made 
to the U.S. Consulate-General in the | 
adjacent settlement. 

Here the arrangements of last year when | 
the Court Room was, to use the mildest | 
term, crowded, had been greatly improved. 
A reduced Chiarini’s Circus had been | 
erected on the lawn, and most tastefully 
decorated with flowers, greenery and the 
flags of many nations, and as the guests 
urived thoy sat themselves down on rows 
of chair, facing the verandah of the Con- 
sulate, which was the tribune, and chatted 
and fanned themselves until ‘the exercises 
hegan. ‘The Consuls were there with their 
families, aud half the settlements besites 
and the suimmerest of summer costumes 
was not tuo cold for the veeasion, though 
now and then a Zephyr looked in 
from the river to see what the unwonted 
gathering purtended. General Kennedy 
anid the reception committee, bearing eacl 
on his bosom a star and a red, white and 














and I will raise my voice. 
y tell you, however, | 





Mr. Frrox stood under the escutcheon of 
the United States in the centre of the 
verandah, closed his eyes and made a very 
opportune address, for it could hardly be 

led a prayer. He alluded to the king- 
dom of the United States, to the approach- 
ing departure of General Kennedy, and to 
numerous other topics of the day, for it is 
inevitable that the man whois offering an ex- 
tempore prayer should consider the Almig] 
ty as requiring to be informed of the cir- 
‘cumstances of his petitioners. The Gene- 
ral then came forward with’the Declaration 
of Independence in his hands, and having 
requested the close attention of his hearers, 
made the following happy introductory 
remarks, which were enthusiastically 
plauded, particularly the allusions to 
solidarity of the American and English 
nations, and to his own too soon to be 
severed connection with Shanghai 

Genera Kesyepy said—My friends, 1 
would ask the utmost quiet while I attempt 
to read one of the most difficult composi- 
tions in the English language, one that I 
do not profess to be capable of reading as 
it ought to be read. ‘This Declaration of 
Independence has been truly characterised 
as a condensation of the principles of 

na Charta, the Petition of Rights, the 
embodiment of the Common Law,’ the 
decisions of the Courts of England, and of 
1 that unwritten but undisputed constitu- 
tion under which the English people, of 
whom we are a part, have long cherished, 
‘and will for ever cherish, the rights of the 
people to be heard and to assert their 
rights. (Applause) When we remember 
that this Declaration was made by English- 
men, we can well appreciate the fact that 
there is not an English heart but that, tak- 
ing into consideration the condition of the 
Colonies at that time, will say “ Amen” 
to what they did; and may the tim 
never come when we with associations 
and memories running back for a thousand 
years, memories and aseociations of the 
establishment uf English liberty, may cease 
ever to cherish that grand and glorious 
desire for personal liberty and the rights 
of the people wherever Englishmen may be, 
and under whatever sun they may reside 
(Applause). The Fourth of July, the day 
on which this Declaration of Independ- 
ence was made, whenever celebrated by 
Americans without the reading of it 
would be, to use a familiar phrase, like the 
play of Hamlet, with Hamlet left out. Cor 
‘sequently on a public demonstration of this 
kind we read it, but not to produce friction, 
because the time has long since passed when 
anyone of that glorious English-speaking 




















| race to which we belong will have any 


friction about this Declaration. We do it, 
because when we celebrate the day, the 
Declaration is part of it, and that is the 
spirit in which we read this Declaration. 





(Applause.) I thank you for your presence | 


here to-day, and I trust that the cordial 
relations that have existed between myself 
and the people of Shanghai will descend to 
amy successor, and 1 trust when his time 
comes to leave this zoodly city he may feel 
as [feel and place his hand upon his heart 
and say “God bless Shanghai and her 
people.” (Loud applause.) If I do not 
read this Declaration sufficiently loud for 
people in the outside of the crowd to hear, 
T hope some gentleman will raise his hand 
(Laughter and 














Toud applause). I 
before I begin, that 








a the morning of the 


| 4th July, 1776, Thomas Jefferson, the 


@! 


blue ribbon, received and welcomed the | Chairman of the Committee to which had 

ests, and the Town Band played Yankee | been deputed the several resolutions, 

jeodle at intervals. Panctually at noon / looking to a separation between the mo- 
‘the{Voluuteer Artillery exploded a blank | ther country and the colonies, stated to 
cartridge and all the ladies jumped ; but | Congress that the Committee was ready to 
this at least prepared them for the twenty | report, whereupon a motion was made that 
rounds which followed. Then the Band | that body should go into Committee of the 
played the Star-Spangled Banner, and| whole, After due deliberation the Com- 
then the General called the vast assembly | mittee rose and Benjamin Harrison, of Vir- 
to order and asked the people to listen in | ginia, the greatgrandfather of the present 
silence to's prayer from the Rev. Mr. | President ‘of the United States, said to 
Fitch. the President of the body that he was in- 
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structed by the Committee of the whole to 
report a Declaration of Independence. The 
hush and silence in that room were intense, 
for there was not a man of the 56 delegates 
resent who did. not feel and know, as 

jamin Frankin facetiously remarked, 
that they must hang together or they 
would hang separately. This was at twelve 
O'clock, noon, and it was not till two 
o'clock’ that it was finally passed and the 
announcement made to the people who 
had assembled in large numbers outside the 
hall, that the thirteen colonies had declared 
themselves free and independent States. 
In the spirit that it was read and received 
by those delegates I shall endeavour to 
read it to you. I an certain, however, 
shall fail to do so. 

The General read with admirable em- 
phasis and expression, so that none eould 
jail to appreciate thegrand language in which 
the writers put forward their justifications 
for rebellion ; a step which has been doubly 
justified by the suecess which has crowned it. 

‘ew present had heard the Declaration 80 
well read before, and the very excellence of 
the delivery made the thought more poign- 
ant that the reader will not be here to repeat 
it next.year. ‘This ceremony over and 
applaudéd, the ladies were conducted to 
refreshment booths on the lawn, and the 
unprotected gentlemen thronged into the 
Consulate itself, where libations of iced 
champagne were unanimously absorbed in 
honour of “the day we celebrate.” ‘The 
General cleverly disappeared before the 
cheers that were intended for him could 
be given. And then hosts and guests 
returned to their homes, many wondering 
how it is that, with much émaller resources, 
the Americans and the French make, 80 
very much more of the 4th and 14th of 
July, than the English do of the 24th of 
May 





‘At night the Astor House and its flagetaff 
were brilliantly illuminated with lanterns. 





RAILWAYS. 


In early Spring, orders were sent from 
Peking to the following High Provincial 
Officials to report on railways :—Fung-t‘ien 
Military Governor, K'ing.yi ; Heh-lung 
Kiang Military Governor, Ting An; Vice- 
roy of two Kiang, Tstng Kuo-chiian; Vice- 
roy of Fukien and Chékiang, Prien Pao- 
ti; Viceroy of Hupeh and’ Hunan, Yi 
Luh ; Viceroy of Kuangtung and Kuangsi, 
Chang Chih-tung; Governor of Chekiang, 
Pung Tstin; Governor of Anhui, Chén 
Yi; Governor, of Kiangal, Teh’ Hing ¢ 
Governor of Formosa, Liu Ming-chuan ; 
| Governor of Hupeh, K'wei Pin ; Governor 
of Hunan, Wang Wén-shao; Governor of 
Kiangsu, Huang P‘ing-nien. 

Reports from two of these, the Viceroy 
of Canton and the Governor of Formos, 
have now appeared. 

‘The following is a résumé of the Memo 
jrandum of the Viceroy of Canton on 
| Railway: 
| () Railways, which have contributed ae 
| much tv the enrichuent, prosperity, and 
powrar of Earvpean countries witht the 

jast hundred years are at present urgently 
| needed in China to revive her languishing 
Jexport trade. Recent statistics show # 
| preponderance of imports over exports of 

‘Ts. 20,000,000 a year, and steps sliould be 

immediately taken to check the tlow of 
money out of the country caused by this 
preponderance, by fostering the export of 
China's natural productions. 

(2) Railways are also becoming more and 
more a necessity for purposes of defence, 
as powerful and envious neighbours close 
in nearer and nearer around the Central 
‘Nation from year to year. 

(3) With regard to the question of build- 
ing one particular railway from Tientsin 
to Ttungchow, the Censor Yi Lien-yiian 
in his opposition to it seoms to 
| be moved by the fear of the sprend of 

foreign religions, of the exposure of the 
‘capital to invasion and of the employment 
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of foreign men and’ materials.to the detri- 
" ment of native ititerests. But we have not 
found that the introduction of steamers! 
and. telegraphs has been followed by the 
spread of ideas subversive of morality. 

‘he Censor’s two other objections are much 
more serious. The Viceroy believes in- 
deed that the same prudence which made 

Jand veto the Channel Tunnel, should 
make China veto the Tientsin-Tungchow 
railway, unless sho were prepared to 
spend over Tis. 1,000,000 in special de- 
fensive preparations. "In the Memoran- 
dum of Kwei Jan, the Censor, and his 
co-adjutors, the number of men employed 
in cart and boat tratlic between Tientsin 
and Tungchow is about 60,000, and allowing | 
to each a family of five, that makes a total 
of 300,000 persons depending on this trade 
for their daily rice. Tho Vicoroy Chang 
thinks this estimate probably not excessive, 
and believes that at least half of them 
‘would be thrown out of employment by the 
introduction of the railway. To come to 
the number of men to whom employment 
would be given by the introduction of the 
railway, we find that England with her 
40,000 li of rails, employs 165,000 railway 
men. At this rate, the Tientsin-Tungchow 
line, with its 200 li would only employ 
about 800 men, 

(4) A proposal has been made for a rail- 
way along the old bed of the Yellow River, 
passing through Téh-chow ($M #H) and Tsi- 
ning Chow (8#%04H) in Shantung. But 
the drifting sand of this country would be 
a bad foundation, and repairs would be 
continually needed, causing a ruinous ex- 
pense, The best place to build the first 
great railway would be starting from Lu- 
k'ow Kino (BERGHE) outside Peking, to 
Honan, and on to Hankow in Hupeb, 
about 2,000 li, ‘This would be too far re- 
moved from the coast to cause apprehension 
of its being seized and utilised by an enemy ; 
and this line would not necessitate the re- 
moval of many houses or graves to allow it | 
to pass. It would cost about 5,000 or 6,000 
taels a li, or about Tls. 12,000,000, and the | 
construction could extend through eight | 
years. Iron quite good enough for the | 
purpose could he obtained from the P'ing- | 
ting (28%) mines in Shansi, and although | 
this | Would cost more and be inferior to | 
foreign iron, yct the employment of it 
would give the advantage of China's money 
being spent in China insteady of abroad, 

‘The above are only a fow of the suliont 
points of this interesting memorandum, 
which will doubtless appear in extenso in 
the Peking Gazette. They are extracted 
from the Hy Pao of 30th June. 








In the Hupao of Ist July appears the | 
memorandum of Baron Liu Ming-chuan | 
on Railways, with special reference to the | 
proposal to build a Kailway from ‘Tientain | 
to Tungehow. Unlike the Viceroy of | 
Canton, he is in favour of this proposal, | 
believing that it will only inconvenience a 
few people to have to clear their dwellings | 
or tombs from out of the line of route, and | 
that even if it inconvenienced many ‘hun- | 
dreds, they must be sacrificed for the good 
of the whole country. With regard to tbe | 
fear of throwing boatmen and carters out | 
of employment. he says a similar fear ex- | 
isted when steamers were about to be 
introduced, and was found by experience 
to be groundless. 

1.—This Governor recommended the 
general introduction of railways ten years 
ago, but with no success, and is now de- 
lighted to observe the Government taking 
up the question with energy, as he believes 
no modern invention does more to make & 
country rich and powerful. 

2.—he Consor Yii Lien Jan's objection 
that the railway line might possibly be 
the means of bringing an enemy, in time 
of war, suddenly under the walls of Peking, 
hhe meets by the remark that although 
tho capitals of Europe aro, connosted by 
lines of rail, none of them has been invaded 





| papers how the Russian Czar had ordered 





} we shal 


by atiother country’s army in'such a manner. 
In time of war it might be useful for China 
to. be able to rt the fine troops of 
Tientsin and Taku with’ celerity to the 
defence of Peking, and in time of peace it 
will increase the efiiciency of the Peking 
Field Force to take them down frequent] 
to these ports to manceuyre in concert wit 
their defenders. 

‘3—A railway should be built from Tung- 
chow to Ts‘ing-kiang pu, or Ts‘ing-ho Hien 
and Hwai-an Fu in Kiangsu. ‘The long 
and dangerous voyage by sea round the 
‘Shantung Promontory would be avoided by 
this means, and the profits now gained by 
foreigners would go to China. 

4.—The Censor objects to Railways 
Decause our ancestors had them not. But 
we must move with the times, and cannot 
now revert in peace to the old communal 
nine-square divisions of land, or in war to 
the bows and arrows of our ancestors. 
Last year the Governor read in the 





8 railway from Tomsk to Sta (2), a place 
within 600 li of the Chinese province of 
Heb-lung-kiang (Amur), or in all 6,100 1i 
long. A German merchant informed the 
Governor that the Czar had ordered that 
10 li should be built every day, so that in 
about two years it would be done. But 
however long it takes, it clearly shows that 
the mouths of the Russians water for our 
Manchurian provinces. Let us then make 
ourselves strong against any possible aggres- 
sion while we have time, and we cannot 
take a better means to that end than the | 
extension of railway: 














CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. 
MUTUAL SUSPICION. 

It is_an indisputable truth that without 
‘a certain amount of mutual confidence, itis 
impossible for mankind to exist in an 
organised society, especially in a society so { 
highly organised and so complex as that of | 
China, Assuming thisas an axiom, 
the less necessary to direct our attention to 
a series of phenomena, which, howover in- 
harmonious they may appear with our 
theory, are sufliciontly real to those who | 
are acquainted with China. Much of what 
have to say of the mutual suspicion 
of the Chinese, is by no meaus peculiar to | 
this people, but is rather a trait which they 
share in common with all Oricutals, yet the 
manifestations of which are doubtless much 
modified by the genius of Chinese institu- 
tions. The whole subject is intimately 
connected with that of mutual respon- 
sibility, which has beon already discussed. 
Nothing is, more likely to excite the suspi- 
cion, not“of the Chinese only, but of 
any human being, than the danger that 
he may be ‘held to account for something 
which bas no concern whatever with him- 
self, but the consoquences of which may 
be most serious. The first manifestation 
of the chronic suspicion prevailing in China, | 
which attracts the attention of stranger 
is the existence in all parts of the 
empire, of lofty walls which enclose all 
cities. The fact that the word for city is | 
in Chinese the equivalent for a walled city, | 
is as significant as the fact that in the Latin 
language the word which denoted army, 
also meant drill or practice. The laws of 
the empire require that every district city, 
as well as every city of a higher rank, shall 
be enclosed by a wall of a specified height. 
Like other laws, this statute is much 
neglected in the letter, for there are many 
cities the walls of which are allowed to 
crumble into such decay, that they are no 
rotection whatever, and we know of one 
Kisurict city invested by the Taiping rebels 
and occupied by them for many months, the 
walls of which although utterly destroyed 
were not restored at all for more than a 
decade afterwards. Many cities have only 
a feeble mud rampart, quite inadequate 
to keep out even the native dogs, which 
climb over it at will. But in all these 









































ates, the occasion of these laps front the 
ideal state of sicy] the pover 
oe the country. Whenever there ir ae 
alarm of trouble, ‘the first step is to repi 
the walls. The execution of such repairs: 
affords a convenient way in which to fine 
officials or others who have tiade thetn- 
selves too rich in too short a time. The 
firm foundation on which rest all the many 
city walls in China, is the distrust which 
the Government entertains of the people. 
However the Emperor may be in theo 
the father of his people, and his-subordi- 
nates called ‘father and ‘mother officials,” 
all parties understand perfectly that these 
are purely technical terms, like plus and 
minus, and that the real relation between 
the people and their rulers, is that between 
children and a step-father. The whole 
history of China appears to be dotted with 
rebellions, most of which might apparently 
have been prevented by proper action on 
the part of the general Government if 
taken in time. ‘The Government does 
not expect to act in time. Perhaps it does 
not wish to do so, or perhaps itis prevented 
from doingso. Meantime, the people slowly 
rise as the Government knew they would, an 
the ofcials promptly retire, within these 
ready-made fortifications, like a turtle 
within its shell, or a hedge-hog within its 
ball of quills, and the disturbance is left to 
the slow adjustment of the troops. 

‘The lofty walls which enclose all premises 
in Chinese, as in other Oriental cities and 














‘towns, are another exemplification of the 


same traits of suspicion. If it is embarras- 
sing for a foreigner to know how to speak 
to Chinese of such places as London or 
New York, without unintentionally convey- 
ing the notion that they are ‘ walled cities,’ 
it is not less difficult to make Chinese who 
may be interested in western lands, under- 
stand how it can be that in those countries 
ople often have about their premises 
no enclosures whatever, The immediate, 
although unwarranted inference on the 
part of the Chinese, is that in such coun- 
tries thore must be no bad characters of 
any kind, 

The almost universal massing of the rural 
Chinese population in jes, which ar 
in reality miniature cities, is another illu 
tration of the trait of mutual  suspi- 
cion., The object is protection, not from 
‘a foreign enemy, but from one another. 
‘The only exceptions to this mode of agglom- 
oration of Chinose dwellings, with which 
we aro acquainted, is in the case of some 
mountainous regions where tho land is 
o barren that it is incapable of support- 
ing more than one or two families, the 

eople being so poor that they have no 
Tread of thieves, and the province of Sze- 
chuan, in which, as Mr. Baber mentior 
‘the farmer and his workpeople live, it 
may be said, invariably in farm-houses on 
their land, ‘and the tendency is to the 
separation rather than to the congregation 
of dwollings.’ Tf this exception to the 
general rule was made, because the ex- 
pectation of peace in that remote province 
was thought to be greater than in others, 
as Baron von Richthofen suggested, it has 
proved, as Mr. Baber remarks, an expecta- 
tion which has suffered many and grievous 
disappointments, especially—although after 
along previous peace—in the days of the 
Taiping rebel 

A most significant illustration of the 
Chinese, and also Oriental, suspicion found 
in social life is to be geen in the 
theory and practice in regard to woman. 
‘What that theory is, is sufficiently well 
known. While Chinese women have in- 
comparably more liberty than their sisters 
fn Turkey or in India, Chinese respect for 
women cannot be rated as high. Universal 
ignorance on the part of women, universal 
subordination, the existence of polygamy 
‘and concubinage—these are not good pre- 
parations for that respect for womanhood, 
which is one of the fairest characteristics 
of western civilisation. It would. be easy 
to cite popular expressions in illustration 
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of the views which the Chinese hold of 
women in general, and which may be 
regarded as the generalisations of long 
experience. She is spoken of as if itis her 
nature to be mean, short-sighted, and not 
to be trusted—she is considered’ to be an 
incarnation of jealousy, as in the phrase, 
‘it is impossible to be more jealous than a 
woman,’ where the word ‘ jealous’ suggests, 
and is intended to suggest another word 
meaning ‘poisonous’ which has the same 
sound. This theory is well embodied in 
a verse of ancient,Chinese poetry, of which 
the following lines are a translation ;— 





‘The serpent’s mouth in the green bamboo, 
‘The yellow hornet’s caudal dart ; 
Little the injury these ean do ; 


‘More venomous far is a woman's heart.’ 
Theso views are incidentally exemplified 
with a fine and unconscious im} ty in 
the very structure of the Chinese language, 
in a manner to which attention has been 
often directed. An excellent scholar in 
Chinese in response to a request from the 
writer, examined with care a list of 135 of 
the more common characters which are 
written with the radical woman, and found 
that 14 of them conveyed a meaning which 
might be classed as *good,’ such as the 
words ‘good,’ ‘skilful,’ and the like; of the 
remainder, 35 are bad, and 86 indifferent 
in meaning. But those classed as bad, 
contain some of the most disreputable 
words in the whole language. The radical 
for woman combined with that denoting 
shicld signifies ‘deceitful, fraudulent, 
traitorous, selfish’; whilo three 
women in’ combination convey the ideas of 
‘fornication, adultery, seduction, to intri- 
jue,” 
""Thore are ssid to bo two reasons why 
eple do not trust one another, first 
Because they do not know cach other, and 
second because they do. The Chinese think 
that they have each of these reasons for 
mistrust. And they act accordingly. While 
the Chinese are gifted with a capacity for 
combination, which at times seems to sug- 
gest the union of chemical atoms, it is 
easy to ascertain by careful enquiry ‘at the 
proper sources and at the proper times, 
that the Chinese do not by any means 
trust one another in the implicit way 
which the external phenomena might imply. 
Mombers of the same family are constant- 
ly the victims of mutual suspicion, which is 
fanned by the women who have married 
into the family, and who as sisters-in-law 
are able to do inuch, and who frequently 
do what they can, to foment jealousy be- 
tween their husbands in regard to the 
division of the proceeds of the com- 
mon labour. To this topic reference 
was made in speaking of what we 
have called ‘social typhoons.’ Not to 
enlarge upon this aspect of domestic life, 
which by itself might occupy a chapter, 
we pass to the notice of the same general 
state of things among those who are not 
united by the complex ties of Chinese family 
life. A company of servants in a family 
often stand to one another in a relation of 
what may be called armed neutrality, that 
is, if they have not been introduced by 
some one who is responsible for them all. 
If anything comes out to the disadvantage 
of any one of them, his first question to 
himself is not, ‘How did the master find 
that out? but ‘I7ho told him of me? 
Even if the servant is well aware that his 
uilt has been proved, his first thought will 
Bo to show that some other servant had a 
‘udge against him. We have kuown a 
Ghinese woman to change colour and leave 
a room in great dudgeon on hearing 
loud voices in the yard, because she 
supposed that as there was an angry 
discussion, it must be about her, whereas 
the matter was in relation to a pile of 
millet stalks bought for fuel, for which 
a dealer demanded too high a price. It 
is this kind of suspicion which fans the 
fires of dimension, which are almoet eure to 
arise when a servant has been unexpectedly 




































discharged. He suspec's very one but | enquiry is made, it does not appear that | 





himself, is certain that some one has been , those who receive the food suppose that 
ing ill of him, iussts upon being told | the one who provides it is retaining, a 
2 


the allegations against him, althoug! 


he ; certain proportion for his own use. 


‘knows that there are half a score of reasons, | dissatisfaction in such cases may possibly 


any of which would justify his immediate | be wholly 
dismissal. His ‘face’ must be secured, ' reason to think that the 
and his suspicious nature must be gratified. | because it does not maui 











suppressed, but there is no 
ion is absent 
fest itself upon 


‘These occurrences take place in Chinese | the surface. Indeed it is only a foreigner 
families, as well as in foreign families with | who would raise the question at all, for the 


Chinese servants, but not in the same | Chinese expect this state of things 
dectee, because a Chinese servant has as they reckon on friction in macl 
impose upon the | and with equal reason. If any matter 


learned how far he cat 








surely 
ery, 


goodnature of the foreigner, as he would | is to be accomplished which requires 


never think of doing in the case of a Chi- 
nese master. It is for this reason that s: 
many foreigners have in their employ Chi 
nese servants whom the 

is would have dis- 


di Tong ago, ai 
charged if they hed dared. They’ know 


that the mere proposal of such a thing will 
be the stirring up of a hornet’s nest, the 
central figure of which will be the accused 






Jest in the case of failure their condition 


should be worse than before, There isa/ through other media. 


story of an Austrian city which was besieg- 
ed by the Turks in the Middle Ages, and 
which was just on the point of capture. Ata 
critical moment, an Austrian girl bethought 
herself of a number of beehives, which 


she at once brought, and tumbled over the | 


wall on the Turks’ now almost up to the 
parapet. The result was a speedy descent 
on the part of the Turks, and the saving of 
the city. The tactics of a Chineso 
resemble that of the Austrian maiden an 
his success is frequently as signal, for th 
kind of a disturbance is such that asa Latin 
professor said of a storm one would much 
rather ‘face it per alium,’ than * face it per 
se’. No wonder that the adage runs, ‘if 
you employ one, do not suspect him; if 

ou suspect him, do notemploy him’. ‘The 

‘hinese way in such cases is simply to close 
on and to pretend that onc does 
not see, but for a foreigner this may not 
be so simple and casy to achieve. We find 
it necessary to impress upon our children, 
when they come to be of an age to mingle 
in the world on their own account, that it 
is well not to be too confiding in strangers. 
This kind of caution does not need to be 
conveyed to the Chinese in their earlyyears ; 
for it is taken in with their mother’s milk. 
It isa proverb that one man should not 
enter a temple, and that two men should 
not look together into a well. And why, 
we inquire, in surprise, should one man 
not enter a temple court alone? Because 
the priest may take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to make away with him! Two men 
should not gaze into a well, for if one of 
them is in debt to the other, or has in his 
possession something which the other wants, 
that other may seize the occasion to push 
his companion into the well! 

‘Another class of examples of mutual 
suspicion aro those arising in the ordinary 
affairs of everyday life. There is a free- 
dom and an absence of constraint in western 
lands, which in China is conspicuously ab- 
sent. To us it seems a matter of course 
that the simplest way to do a thing is for 
that reason the best. But in China there 
are different and quite other factors of 
which account must be tak While this 
is true in to everything, it is most 
felt in regard to two matters which form 
the warp and woof of the lives of most 
Chinese—money and food. It is very dif 
cult to convince a Chinese that a sum of 
money which may have been put into the 
hands of another to be divided between 
many persons, has been divided according 
to the theoretical plan, for he has no 
experience of any divisions of this sort, 
and he has had extended experience of 
divisions in which various deductions in 
the shape of squeezes were the prominent 
features. In like manner it is very hard 
to make an arrangement by which one 
Chinese shall have charge of the food 
provision for others, in which, if close 
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ought to have | delivered at the home of the 





and ‘disgraced’ servant, and they have not | repeated until he is found, for otherwise 
the courage to make a strike for liberty, | no one would be sure that ‘the matter had 
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consultation and adjustment, it will not 
do in China, as it might in any western 
land, to send a mere message to be 

erson 
concerned, to the effect that such and 
such terms could be arranged. The prin- 
cipal must go himself, and he must see the 
principal on the other side. If the latter 
should not be at home, the visit must be 


not been distorted in its transmission 
Accustomed as the 
Chiuese are to being entrusted with all 
varieties of errands for their friends, as 
mentioned in the chapter on the employ- 
ment of intermediaries, there are some 
errands, especially those concerning for 
eigners, which they do not wish to under- 
take, ‘A Chinese teacher in the writer's 
employ had been asked to find a sorvant 
whose services were no longer required, 
and mention to him that fact, He re- 
coived the commission with a dejected 
air, and returned soon afterward 
that he feared that it had been gi 
him in a temporary forgetfulness of the 
Chinese nature. Tho inevitable onquiry 
of the person receiving the announce- 
ment would be, *tohy does this man bring 
me this word?’ and no amount of ex: 
planation would ever have convinced the 
servant, his friends, his heirs, administra- 
tors or assigus, that that particular teacher 
was not in some way instrumental in up- 
setting the ‘rice bow! ’ of that servant. 
Frequent references have been made 
to the social solidarity of the Chinese. In 
some kinds of cases, the whole family, or 
clan, all seom to have their fingors in the 
particular pie belonging to some individual 
of the fam But into such affaire a 
person with a different surname is, if he bo 
& wise person, careful not to intrude any 
of his fingers, lest they be burned. It is in- 
deed a proverb that it is hard to give advice 
to one whose surname is different from one's 
What does this felloy mean ‘by 
himself up in my affairs? He must 
have an object, and it is taken for granted 
that the object is not a good one. If this 
is true of those who are life-long neighbours 
and friends, how much more is it true of 
those who are mere outsiders, and who have 
no special relations to the persons addressed, 
‘The character meaning ‘outside,’ as has 
already been elsewhere remarked, has in 
China a scope and a significance which can 
only be comprehended by’ degrees. Tho 
same kind of objection which is made to a 
foreigner, because he comes from an ‘out 
side” country, is made to a villager because 
he comes from an ‘outside’ village. This in 
true with much greater emphasis if the out- 
sider comes from no one knows where, and 
wantsnooneknows what. ‘Who knows wha 
drug this fellow has in his gourd?’ is the 
inevitable enquiry of the prudent Chinose, 
in regard to afresh arrival. If a traveller 
happens to get astray and arrives at a 
village after dark, particularly if the hour 
is late, he will often find that no one will 
even come out of his house to give a simple 
direction. Under these circumstances the 
writer once wandered around for several 
hours, unable to get one of the many 
Chinese ‘who were offered a reward for 
ing as a guide, even to listen to the pro- 
posal. It is not every form of civilisation 
which emphasises the duty of entertaining 
strangers. And even in lands where the 
theory is recognised, there will be many 
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who will sympathise with the sturdy ; Although, asalready mentioned, the parents ' when the shops have closed for the night ? 
fooman_of Yorkshire, who observes to are powerless to protect lier while she | The very fact that a customer, whether 


is comrade, “I say, Bill, who is that chap ! 
yonder?” “Don’t know him.” ‘Well then | 
eave ‘arf a brick at him.” Many of the 
proverbs of Solomon in regard to caution 
toward strangers, gain a new meaning 
after actual contact with Orientals, but 
the Chinese have carried their caution 
toa point which it would be hard to sur- ! 
pass. If a man has become insane and has 
strayed away from home, aud his friends 
scour the country-side, hoping to hear | 
something of him, they know very well | 
that the chances of finding traces of him | 
are slight. If he has been at a particular | 
place, but has disappeared, the natural | 
enquiry of his pursuers would be, what did | 
you do with him? This might lead to | 
trouble, so the safest way, and the one sure | 
to be adopted if the enquirer is a stran- | 
ger, is to assume total ignorance of the | 
whole affair. In the case supposed, the | 
enquiry is by a stranger, but the same thing | 
will not seldom happen, as we have learned | 
by experience, when a Chinese stranger | 
tries to find a man who is well kuown. In | 
8 case of this sort, a stranger whose appear- 
ance indicated him to be a native of an 
adjacent province enquired his way to the | 
village of « man of whom he was in quest. | 
But on arriving there he was disappointed | 
to find that the whole village was unanimous | 
in the aftirmation that no such man was j 
known there, and that he had never even | 
been heard’ of. This wholesale false 
hood was not concocted by any delibe- ; 
rate prevision, for which there was no | 
opportunity, but was slmultaneously adopt- 
ed by a whole village full of people, with 
the same unerring instinct which leads the | 
prairie dog to dive into its hole when some 
unfamiliar object is sighted. In all 
stances of this kind, the slight variations 
of local dialect afford an infallible test of | 
the general region from which one hail: 
It is hopeless fur a man to claim to be a| 
native of a district, the pronunciation of 
which differs by over so little from his own, 
for his speech bewrayeth him. Not only 
will « stranger find it hard to get a clue 
to the whereabouts of a man his possible 
business with whom excites instantaneous | 
and general suspicions, but the same thing | 
inay be true, as we have also had repeate 
occasion to know, in regard to a whole 
village, Not long ago the writer sent several | 
Chinese to look up certain other Chinese | 
who had been for a long time in a Foreign 
Hospital under treatment. Very few of 
them could be found at all. In one 
caso a man who ventured to huld conversa- 
ticn with the strangers, gave his surname 
only, which was that ofa large clan, but 
positively refused to reveal his name, or 
‘style.’ In another instance, a village of 
which the messengers were in search per- 
sistently retreated before them, like an 
ignus fatuns, and at last all traces of it 
disappeared, without its having been found 
aballt Yet once the strangers were pro- 
ably within a mile or two of it, just as in 
the case just referred to the stranger who 
could not find the man for whom he was 
looking, proved to have been within ten 
rods of his dwelling at the time he was 
baffled. A conspicuous illustration of the 
instinctive recognition by the Chinese of the 
existence of their own mutual suspicion is 
found in the reluctance to be left aloue in a 
room. . Ifthis should happen, a guest will 
not improbably exhibit a restless demeanor, 
and will perhaps stroll out into the passage, 
as much as to say, ‘do not suspect me; I 
did not take your things, as you see ; I put 
them bebind me.’ fie same. thing’ is 
sometimes observed when a self-respect- 
ing Chinese calls upon a foreigner. 
Nothing is so certain to excite the most 
violent suspicion on the part of the Chinese, 
as the death of a person under cirewa- 
stances which are in some respects peculiar. 
To this we may have occasion to refer in 
another connection. A typical example of 























this is the death of a married daughter. | 


lives, they are in some de; 
the situation when she has 


masters of ' Chinese or foreign makes no difference, 
ied, if there is | wishes to sell silver at such an hour, is of 


anything to which any suspicion can be | itself suspicious, and it will not be surpris- 


made to attach itself. Her suicide is an | 


ing, if every shop in the city should succes- 


ovcasion on which the girl's parents no | sively impart the sage advice to wait till to- 
longer adopt their proverbial position of | morrow. The banking system of China 
holding down the head, but on the con- | appears to be very comprehensive and in- 
trary hold their head erect, and virtually | tricate, and we know from Mateo Polo that 
impose their own terms. ‘The refusal to | bank bills have been in use from a very 


come to an understanding with the family | 





£ the girl under such cireumstances weuld 
be punished by a long and vexatious law. 
suit, the motive for which would be in the 
first instance revenge, but the main issue 
of which would eventually be the preserva- 
tion of the ‘face’ of the girl's family. 
There is an ancient saying iu China, that 
when one is walking through an orchard 
where pears are grown, it 18 well not to 
adjust one’s cap, and when passing through 
a melon pateh, it is not the time to lace 
one’s shoes. ‘These sage aphorisms repre- 
sent a generalised truth. In Chinese social 
life it is strictly necessary to walk softly, 
and one cannot be too careful. This is the 
reason, as we have scen in referring to the 
“dread of giving offence,” why the Chi- 
nese are so constitutionally reticent at 
times which seem to us so ill-chosen. They 
know, as we cannot, that the smallest 
spark may kindle a fire that shall sweep a 
thousand acres. In contemplating these 
niultiplied phenomena, to which very in 
perfect justice has after all been done, we 
have often. been reminded of an anecdote 
told, we believe, of Dr, Nott, once Presi- 
dent of Union College in the State of New 
York. The ld geutloman had had a 
flower garden laid out in admirable style, 
with beds of all the proper shapes, and 
handsome terraces of brilliant  bloows, 
all testifying not lees to the taste of the 
owner than to the skill of the gardener. 
On the very evening after its completion, 
however, 4 number of swine had effected 
their entrance to the garden, where for the 
whole night they had disported themselves 
to their own delight. In the morning, 
when the President came out to feast his 
eyes upon the work of his hands and brain, 
he was greeted with a spectacle of ruin of 
the most depressing description. Surveying 
the wreck of the flower beds aud the 
brilliant parterres for some time in silence, 
he made at length this significant observa: 

om; * Well, you never can lay on dirt to 
suit a hog.’ 

‘The commercial life of the Chinese illus- 
trates their mutual suspicion, in a great 
variety of ways. To this, reference has 
been already made in speaking of “the em- 
ployment of intermediaries.” Neither buyer 
nor seller trusts the other, and each for 
that reason thi 
subserved by putting his affairs for the time 
being, out of his own hands, into those of 
a third person, who is strictly neut 
beeause his percentage will only be obta 
by the completion of the bargain. 















































No 
transaction is considered as made at all, 


until ‘bargain money’ has been paid. Té 
the matter is a more comprehensive one, 
something must be put into writing, for 
*talk is empty, while the mark of a pen is 
final.’ In the innumerable transactions of 
‘a mercantile people like the Chinese, there 
must, of course, be many exceptions to the 
theory, but in this case, as in others, the 
exception proves the rule. The chaotic 
condition of the silver market in China 
is due partly to the deep-seated suspicion 
which cash-shops entertain for their cus- 
tomers, which customers cherish toward the 
cash-shops, and in each case with the best 
grounds. Every chopped dollar in south Chi- 
ha, every chopped piece of chopped silver 
in any part of China, is a witness to the s 
picious nature of this great and commercial 
people ; keen as they are to effect a trade, 
they are keener still in their reluctance to 
do so. Has the reader ever had occasion to 
replenish his supply of cash by trying te 

silver in a Chinese city after dark, 











that his interests are | 








ancient period. But they are not by any 
means universal in their occurrence, and 
all of them appear to be exceedingly limited 
in the range of their circulation. ‘The banks 
of two cities ten miles apart will not re- 
ceive each other's bills, and for a very good 
reason. It has been already mentioned 
that regular markets are the places to 
which a purchaser is expected, and 
indeed required, to repair, if he wishes 
to buy anything irrespective of the 
inconvenience which may thus be oc 
casioned. Should any other course be pur- 
sued both buyer and seller would be 
the prey to deep anxiety, lest the price 
agreed upon should prove to have been a 
cash or two more or less than might other- 
wise have been thecase, If any commodity 
is wanted out of its season, or when it is not 
usually an article of commerce, these em- 
barrassments are at their maximum. Thus 
ina country district during the month of 
September, # friend had occasion to buy a 
few bundles of stalks of the sorghum’ or 
tall millet plant. Now at this particular 
season this kind of fuel is uot ordinarily to 
be sold, because it has but just ripened, 
and being reckoned by weight which is un= 
duly groat when the sap is still green, no 
one wishes to buy. ‘Thus thero is at that 
time of year no market price. ‘The total 
value of the material desired was but & 
fraction of a dollar; several Chinese held 
long and animated debates over the matter, 
and came at last to the unanimous conclu- 
ion that under the circumstances there 
was and could be no price fixed, the only pos- 
sible solution being for the foreigner who in- 
sisted upon having stalks ata time when all 
known precedents forbade the sale, to pay 
back at # later date the same bulk of stalks 
as that which he now irregularly borrowed ! 

‘The high rate of Chinese interest ranging 
from twenty-four to thirty-six or more por 
cent. is a proof of the lack of mutual con- 
fidence. The larger part of this extortionate 
exaction, does not represent payment for 
the use of money, but insurance on risk, 
which is very great. The almost total lack 
of such forms of investments as we are so 
familiar with in Western lands, is due, not 
more to the lack of development of the 
resources of the empire, than to the general 
mistrust of each other among the people. 
“The affairs of life hinge upon confidence,’ 
and it is for this reason that a large class of 
‘affairs’ in China, will for a long time to 
come, be dissociated from their hinges, to 
the great detriment of the interests of the 
people. 

A curious example of Chinese commercial 
suspicion was afforded a few months ago by 
a paragraph in the American newspapers, 
giving an account of the condition of things 
in the Chinese colony in the city of New 
York. The Chinese organisation probably 
did not differ from that of other cities where 
the Chinese have established themselves. 
They have a Municipal Government of 
their own, and twelve leading Chinese are’ 
the officers thereof. ‘They keep the money 
and the papers of the Municipality in a 
huge iron safe, and to insure absolute 
safety, the safe is locked with twelve 
ponderous brass (Chinese) padlocks all in a 
row, instead of the intricate and beautiful 



























| combination locks, used in the New York 


Banks. Each one of the twelve members 
of the Chinese Board of Aldermen had a 
key to one of these padlocks, and when the 
safe is opened all twelve of them must be 
on hand, each to attend to the unlocking 
of his own padlock. Que of these dis. 
tinguished Aldermen having inopportunely 
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died, the aairs of the Municipality were | ment allays its suspicions. It is obvious 
thrown into the utmost confusion. The | that so powerful a principle as the one 
key to his padlock could not be found, and | which we are considering must be a strong 
if it had been found, it was said that n uforcement of that innate conservatism 
one would then venture to take the place | which hiss been already discussed, to pre- 
OF the deceased, through a superstitious | vent the adoption of what is new. The 
Year that the dead man would be jealous of | census which is occasionally called for by 
his successor, and would remove him by | the goverment, does not occur with 
the same disease of which he himself had sufficient frequency to make it familiar 
died. Even the funeral bills could not be to the Chinese, even in name. It always 





paid until a special election had tak 
place to fill the vacancy. This little in 
dent is indeed a window, through which 
those who chose to do so may see some of 
the prominent traits of the Chinese cha- 
acter, clearly illustrated capacity for or 
ganisation, commercial ability, mutual sus 
Picion, unlimited credulity, and tacit con- 
tempt for the institutions and inventions of 











excites an immediate suspicion that some 
ulterior end is in view. How real this 
suspicion is, is illustrated by an incident 
which occurred within two years in a 
j village next to the one in’ which the 
writer lived, One of two brothers hear- 
ing that a new census had been ordered, 
took it for granted that it signitied com- 
| pulsory emigration. It is customary in 








the men of the west. Mr. Spurgeon is ere- | such cases to leave one:brother at home to 
dited with the observation that if anything | look after the graves of tho ancestors, but 
is really to be done it should be accomp- ; the younger of the two, foreseeing that he 
lished by appointing a committee of two, | must go, promptly proceeded to save him- 





and then putting one of them to bed. 
This plan may be adapted to the longitude 
of Greenwich, but not to China. In this 
country, the’ man who was put to bed 
would’ suspect when he got up, that the 
other man had taken advantage of his 
retirement to make off with the funds, 
‘The structure of the Chinese Government 
contains many examples of the effects of 
lack of confidence. Eunuchs are an esseu- 
tially Asiatic instance in point and they 








are supposed to have existed in China Kom | 
the | 


very ancient times, but during 
present dynasty, this dangerous class 
of persons has been dealt” with in a 
very practical way by the Manchus, and 
deprived of the power to do the same mis- 
chief as in past ages, Another example of 
the provision for that suspicion which must 





inevitably arise when such inharmonious | 


elements as the conquerors and the con- 
quered are to be co-ordinated in the Gov- 
ernment, is the singular combination of 
‘Manchus and Chinese in the administration 
of the Government, as well as the arrango- 
ment by which the Prosident of one of the 
Six Boards may be the Vice-Prosident of 
another. By these checks and balances, 
the equilibrium of the State machinery has 
eon preserved. ‘The Consorate, as we need 
not pause to remark, furnishes another 
illustration of the same thing, on an ex- 
tended and important scale. ‘Those whose 
knowledge of the interior workings of the 
Chinese administration entitles their 
opinions to weight, assure us that the same 
mutual suspicion which we have seen to be 
characteristics of the social lifeof the Chinese, 














is equally characteristic of their official life. | 





It could not indeed bo otherwise. Chinese 
nature being whatitis, high officials cannot 
but be jealous of those below them, for it is 
from that quarter that their rivals are to 
be dreaded. The lower officials, on the 
other hand, are not less suspicious of those 
above them, for it is from that quarter that 
their removal may be at any moment 
effected, ‘Thero scoms the best reason to 
believe that both the higher and the 
lower officials alike are more or less jealous 
of the large and powerful literary’ class, 
and the officials are uniformly suspicious of 
the {people. ‘This last state of mind is 
well warranted by what is known of the 
multitudinous semi-political sects, with 
which the whole empire is honeycombed. 
A district magistrate will pounce down 
upon the annual gathering of a temperance 
society such as the well known Tsai-li, 














which merely forbids opium, wine and to- | 


bacco, and turn over their anticipated feast 
to the voracious ‘ wolves and tigers’ of his 
yamén, not because it is proved that the 
designs of the Tsai-li Society are treason- 





self from the fatigues of a long journey, 
| by committing suicide, thus checkmating 
‘the government! It is a mixture of sus- 
picion and of conservatism which has made 
| the path of the young Chinese, who were 
educated in the United States, such a bed 
{ of thorns from the time of their return to 
the present day ; it is the same fel 
bination, which shows itself in op; 
to the inevitable introduction of railways 
into China ; it is the same spirit which bas 
ruled the Proceedings instituted by the 
Governor of the Two Kuang provinces, in 
the matter of his mint. It is reported 
that the first machinery for this great 
innovation was such that the cash would 
have been punched with a round hole, in- 
stead of a square one. This was of itself 
‘an auspice and guarantee of failure, for 
is not the ‘round and the square’ a 
classical expression for completeness ? 
| By what means could even the powerful 
Governor General of the Two Kuang ex- 
| plain to his people the disappearance of the 
Familiar old” square hole? ie would not 
indeed be necessary, for it is certain that 
whatever his wishes might have been, the 
people would have had none of it.” At 
great expense new punches were obtained, 
the ‘round and the square’ were brought 
| into their normal relations, and reform of 
the currency went on. And now the last 
{which we hear is, that this expensive 
| establishment is to be turned into a cloth 
factory, to ‘scrape off the superfluous fat” 
of the foreigner, who has too long monopo- 
ised the sale of cotton fabrics to the 
| population of China. The same or even 
j greater obstacles are thrown in the way 
| of the opening of mines, which if properly 
| worked, might makeChina what she ought to 
| be, arich country, The ‘earth dragon’ below 
| ground, and peculation and suspicion above 
| it, are as yet too much for anything more 
| than the niost rudimentary steps of progress 
jin this most essential direction, No mat- 
' terhow great advantages may be or how ob- 
| vious.|itis almostimpossible to getnew things 
| introduced, when anall-pervading suspicion 
‘frowns upon them. Dr. Nevius, who has 
| done so much at Chefoo for the cultiv: 
of a high grade of foreign fruits in China, 
fruits which visibly yield an enormous 
| profit, has been obliged to contend against 
| this suspicion at every step, and one less 
patient and less philanthropic would tong 
ce have abandoned the project in disgust. 
| When profits are once assured, this state of 
Jhings of course gradually disappears. Butit 
is very real when enquiries are sct on foot, 
like those by the imperial Maritime Customs 
| in regard to the raising of silk-worms, or tea. 
| How can those who are interested in these 
| matters possibly believe, in defiance of all 












































able, but because it has been officially | the accumulated experience of past ages, 
assumed long since that they must be so. | that the object of these inquiries is not a 
All secret societies are treasonable, and | tax, but the promotion of production, and 
this among the rest. This generalised | the increase of the profits of skilled labour? 
suspicion settles the whole question, and | Who ever heard of such a thing, and who 


whenever occasion arises, the government 
interposes, seizes the leaders, es OF 
exterminates them, and thus for the mo- 


can believe it when he does hear it? The 
attitude of the Chinese mind towards such 
projects as this may be best expressed in 





the old Dutch proverb: ‘Good morrow to 
you all, as the fox said when he leaped into 
the goose-pen!’ 

It remains to speak of the special re- 
lations of this topic to foreigners, and * 
these relations are many and varied. The 
subject is intimately associated with that 
of credulity, already briefly and inade- 
quately treated. ‘The profound suspicion 
with which foreigners are regarded is 
often accompanied by and perhaps largely 
due to belief deep-rooted and ineradicable, 
that foreigners are able to do the most 
impossible things with the greatest ease. 
If a foreigner walks out in a place where 
he has not been often seen, it is inferred 
that he is inspecting the Féng-shui of the 
district. If he surveys a river, he is deter- 
miniug the existence of precious metals 
He is supposed to be able to see some 
distance into the earth, and to have his 
eyes op whatever is best worth taking 
away. If he engages in famine relief 
it is not thought too much to suppose 
that the ultimate object must be to carry 
off a large part of the population of 
the district, to be disposed of in for 
lands. It is by reason of these opinions on 
Féng:shui, that the presence of foreigners 
‘on the walls of Chinese cities, has so often 
led to disturbances, and that the height of 
foreign buildings in Chiua must be ss care- 
fully regulated as the location of a frontier 
of the empire. The belief in the uniformity 
of nature, as we have already mentioned 
elsewhere, appears to be totally lacking in 
China. Mr. Baber mentions a saying in Szo- 
chuan, of a certain hill, that, opium grows 
without, and coal within, But this is not 
simply «notion of the ignorant, for Pro- 
fessor Pumpelly declares that One of the 
high officials in Peking told him the samo 
thing, and used the statoment ay an argu 
ment against the too rapid removal of coal 
deposits, the rate of the growth of which 
is unknown, It is related of the late 
statesman Wen-hsiang, that having read 
Dr. Martin's‘ Evidences of Christianity ’, 
on being asked what he thought of it, he 
roplid that the scientific part of ‘the 
work he was prepared to accept, but the 
religions sections in which the affirmation 
is made that the earth revolves around 
the sun, were more than he could believe ! 
The whole subject of the entrance of for- 
eigners into China is beyond the Chinese 
intellect, in its present state of develop- 
ment. Beslug Haron von Richthofen rite 
over the country in what appeared to the 
people of Szechuan a vague and purposo- 
less manner, they imagined him to be a 
fugitive from some disastrous battle. Many 
a Chinese who has afterwards come to 
understand the foreign barbarian all too 
well, has at first sight of his form, especial- 
ly if he chanced to be tall, beon seized with 
secret torror. Many Chinese women are 
persuaded that if they once voluntarily enter 
a foreigner’s dwelling, the fatal spell: will 
work, and they will be bewitched ; if they 
are at last prevailed upon to enter, they 
will not any account step on the thresh- 
hold, nor look into a mirror when it may 
be offered to their sight, for thus they 
would betray away their safety. A few 
months ago young Chinese scholar from 
‘an interior province, where foreigners are 
practically unknown, was engaged with 
some dificulty to come to the premises of 
the writer, to assist a new comer in ac- 
quiring the language. He remained a few 
weeks, when he recollected that his mother 
was very much in need of his filial care, 
and left, promising to return at a fixed 
date, but was seen no more. During all 
the time that he was on the foreigner’s 
premises, this astute Confucianist never 
once took a sip of tea, which was brought 
to him regularly by the servants, nor ate 
a meal on the place, lest he should imbibe 
Desotment. When’ a foreign envelope was 
handed to him by another teacher, that 
he might enclose the letter which he had 
written to his mother assuring her that 
thus far he was safo, and when it was 
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shown him how this same envelope was 
self-sealing, a little moisture being applied 
by. the tongue, his presence of mind did 
not for an instant forsake him, and he 
biandly requested the other teacher to do 
the sealing, as he was not expert at it. 
It is this frame of mind which leads to 
the persistent notions in regard to Chinese 
books printed by foreigners. There is 
a widespread conviction that they are 
drugged, and the smell of printer's ink is 
frequently identified as that of the “be 
wildering drug” which is embodied in their 
composition. Sometimes one hears that it 
is only necessary to read one of these books, 
and forthwith he is a slave to foreigners. 
‘A slightly different point of view was that 
taken by a lad whom we have lately heard, 
who having read a little way in one of 
these tracts threw it down in terror and 
ran home, telling his friends that if one 
should read that book, and tell a lie, he 
would inevitably go to hell! Sometimes 
colporteurs have found it impossible to 
give away these booke, not as might be 
supposed, because of any hostility to the 
contents, of which nothing was known, and 
for which nothing was cared, but because 
it was feared that the gift would be made the 
basis from which to levy a kind of black- 
mail, ina manner with which the Chinese 
aro only too familiar. The same pre-supposi- 
tion leads to a panic if a foreigner in- 
judiciously attempts to take down the names 
‘of Chinese children, « simple process which 
hus been known ‘to be eminently suc- 
cessful iti breaking up a prospective school. 
‘The system of romanising Chinese charac- 
ters must in its ini ages meet this ob- 
jection and suspicion, Why should a for- 
eigner wish to teach his pupils to write in 
such a way that their friends at home can- 
not read what theysay? All the explanations 
in the world will not suffice to make this 
clear to a suspicious old Chinese who knows 
that what has been good enough for the 
genorations that have come before his 
children, is good enough for them, and 
much better than the invention of some 
foreiguer of unknown antecedents. It may 
almost be said that a general objection is 
entertained to anything which a foreigner 
proposes, and often for the apparent reason 
that he proposes it. The trait of ‘flexible 
inflexibility’ leads your Chinese friend to 
asgure you in the blandest but most unmis- 
takuble terms, that your proposal is very 
admirable aud very preposterous, Sarcasin 
isa weapon which in the hands of a foreign- 
er is not at all to the taste of the Chinese. 
A foreigner whose knowledge of Chinese 
was by no means equal to the demands 
which he wished to make upon it, ina fit 
of deep disgust at some sin of omission or 
commission on the part of one of his servants 
called him in English, a humbug.’ ‘ Deep 
rankled in his side the fatal dart', and at 
the earliest opportunity the servant begged 
of u lady whose Chinese was fully equal to 
the tax upon it, to be told what the dread- 
ful word meant which had been thus 
applied tohim, ‘The mandarins who seized 
upon the blocks of Mr, Thom’s translation 
of Ssoy's Fables, were in the same frame 
of mind as this Peking servant. These 
ofiicials could not help perceiving in the talk- 
ing geese, tigers, foxes, and lions, some re- 
condite meaning, which could be best nipped 
in the bud by suppressing the entire edition. 

Some of the most persistent instances of 
Chinese suspicion toward foreigners are 
manifested in connection with the many 
hospitals and dispensaries now scattered 
over so large a part of China. Amid the 
vast number of patients, there are many 
who exhibit an implicit faith and a touch- 
ing confidence in the good-will and the 
skill of the foreign physician. But there 
are many others, of whose feelings we know 
much less, except as the result of careful 
‘enquiry, who continue to believe the most 
irrational rumours in regard to the extrac- 
tion of eyes and hearts for medicine, the 
irresistible propensity of the surgeon to 
yeduco his patients to mincemeat, and 







































the fearful disposition said to be made of 
Chinese children in the depths of foreign 
cellars. A year or two of experience of 
the wide-spread benefits of such an institu- 
tion might be expected to dissipate such 
idle rumours, as the wind disperses a mist; 
but they continue to flourish side by 
side with tens of thousands of success- 
ful treatments, as mould thrives in warm 
damp spots during the month of August. 
The whole histery of foreign intercourse 
with China, is a history of suspicion and 
prevarication on the part of the Chinese, 
while it doubtless has not been free 
from grave faults on the side of 
foreigners, It is a weary history to re- 
trace, and its lessons may be relegated to 
those who are charged with the often thank- 
less task of conducting such negotiations. 
Butas it often happens that private persons 
are obliged to be their own diplomats in 
China, it is well to know how it should be 
done.’ As an illustration we will give a 
sample case, of which we happen to have 
heard, which is an excellent illustration. 
‘The question was about the renting of some 
remises in an interior city, to which a 
local official on various grounds took excep- 
tion, The foreigner presented himself at the 
interview which had been arranged, clad 
in the Chinese dress, and armed with the 
necessary materials for writing. After the 
preliminary conversation, the foreigner 
slowly opened his writing materials, ad- 
justed his paper, shook out his ‘pen, 
examined his ink, with an air of intense 
pre-occupation. The Chinese ofticial was 
watching this performance with the keenest 
interest and the liveliest curiosity. ‘* What. 
are you doing?” he enquired. ‘The foreigner 
explained that he was simply getting his 
writing materials in order—‘only that 
and nothing more.’ Writing materials— 
what for?’ ‘To take down your answers,” 
was the roply. The official hastened to 
assure his foreign guest that this extremity 
would by no means be called for, as the 
premises could be secured! How could this 
magistrate be sure where he should next 
hear of this mysterious documeut, the con- 
tents of which he could not possibly know ? 

China is « country which abounds in 
wild rumours, often of a character to fill the 
heart with dread. Within the past few 
months such a state of things has been 
reported among the Chinese in Singapore, 
that jinriesha coolies positively refused to 
travel a certain street after dark, on ac- 
count of the imminent danger of having 
their heads suddenly and mysteriously cut 
off. The empire is probably never free 
from such epochs of horror ; to those con- 
cerned the terrors are as real as those of 
the French Revolution to the Parisians 
of 1789. Infinite credulity and mutual 
suspicion are the elements of the soil in 
which these fearful rumours thrive, and on 
which they fatten. When they have to do 
with foreigners, long and painful expe- 
rience has shown that they must not be 
despised, but must be taken in the early 
stages of their development. None of 
them could do serious harm if the local 
officials were only sincerely interested to 
stamp them out. In their ultimate out- 
come, when they have been suffered to 
grow unchecked, these rumours result in 
such atrocities as the Tientsin massacre. 
All parts of China are well adapted to 
their rapid development, and there is 
scarcely a province where they have not 
in some form occurred. For the complete 
removal of these outbreaks the time 
element is as necessary as for the results 
of geologic epochs. The best way to prevent 
their occurrence is to convince the Chinese 
by irrefragable object lessons, that foreign- 
ers are the sincere well-wishers of the 
Chinese. ‘This simple proposition once 
firmly established, then for the first time 
will it be true that ‘within the four seas, 
all are brethen.’ 





















































THE VOYAGE OF THE “RIEVER. 


So much interest has been taken in 
Captain Burdis’ adventurous voyage, that 
our readers will be glad to see the following 
letters from the gallant commander, for 
which we are indebted to the kindness 
of Captain Croal, to whom they were 
addressed :— 

Kawatchi, Hirado, 19th Jun 

Lam now at anchor in above place and 
riding out a heavy gale from the southward; 
the gusts of wind are coming down off the 
hills with terrific force and the rain is blind- 
ing. Barometer is 29.50 and I feel content 
tobe in such a safe place. I intended to 
have stayed here to-day anyhow to 
things dried up and all squared. Ino 
that I may give you a few particulars of 
my trip across I begin in time. Well, I left 
Woosung on Friday morning, the 14th, 
about 6 o'clock and commenced to battle 
against a fresh south-easter. » The ebb car- 
ried me down to the inner lightship where 
Tanchored a little to the north of her in 
smooth water, but the flood tide and wind 
being so strong, I drifted with both anchors 
about 3 miles back again. I got under- 
way on tho next ebb and had a hard beat 
down carrying double-reefed mainsail only. 
AUT pan, [passed the Tungaha lightship 
and as I still had about two hours’ favour- 
able tide, Iset the jib and let her go ; cross- 
ing the banks and’ making out to the east- 
ward, I got smoother water and she went 
along very well. I was fully prepared 
for. being horsed up to the northward by 
the flood tide, but I succeeded in passiny 
Shaweishan about 7 m to the northw: 
of me, and at midnight that might, Friday, 
the light on Shaweishan bore N. by W. 
about 7 miles, and I thon began to consider 
myself at sea, and as I got out to the east- 
ward I knew it, ‘There was a heavy sea 
rolling in from east to but I her 
goand felt that I hada “real cunni ttle 
craft under me, and you would have been 
delighted if you could have seen her dody- 
ing those fearful rollers; sometimesshe would 
take a direct header like a fellow swimming 
and diving under a heavy surf and come up 
on the other side, other times she would go 
over aud sometimes through, but giving 
me more contidence after each performance, 
and I saw that she was fit for any weather, 
but it must have been blowing a typhoon to 
raise such a sca and I was further convinced 
of it afterwards by the way the wind veored 
from E.8.E. to8-E. andatterwurds tosouth, 
It was utterly impossible to write or doany- 
thing, for it took me all my time to wateh 
her, so you must be content with the full 
distance made from Shaweishan to the Goto 
Islands. I hud a very rough time of it and 
I found that nature’s clothing, adorned with 
alittle porpoise oil, would -have been the 
proper thing. From the time I left Woosun; 
until the prosont moment I have never ha 
a dry skin and everything about her is wet; 
and as the sun was never once visible during 
the in fact not until the present 
moment, for the rain has cleared off and old 
Jamaica has come out again—everything is 
jiled, and all my new ropes are twice the 
size and as hard as iron, so much ao that T 
cannot work them and I am obliged to stay 
here until I get them dried and softened. 

T made Goto Light-house on Monday 
morning at 11.30, and at noon it was bear- 
ing north, dist. 3 miles, which makes the 
distance ‘covered from Shaweishan 350 
miles in 60 hours, and most of the time 
I was under reefed storm mainsail. On 
Monday night I anchored in Tomie Minato 
Bay in Goto and left next morning at 8 
o'clock and reached this place at 6 p.m., a 
distance of 54 miles. I have 90 more miles 
to make to reach Shimonoseki, but I am 
close and will have the coast on board all 
the time. 




































Shimonoseki, 21st June. 
At 10 o'clock this morning I anchored 
here, having left Kawatchi yesterday morn. 
ing—had a’ beautiful day yesterday but 
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rather too little wind—it was quite a treat 
to havethe sun again, Ihaven't much more 
to say respecting the real cunnivg little 
craft—except that the more I see of her the 
better I like her. I was awfully glad to 
have had that storm trysail with me. I 
could not possibly have carried the China 
lug through the Tad weather I had. Not 
only would the boom have been much in 
the way, and dragging in the water, but 
there would have been much danger of 
carrying away the yard or something else. 
When the trysail was reefed it was a snug 
sail, as you may imagine, but I felt it was 
quite enough for her at times. I was much 

leased to find my friend Sim here with 
Fis steam yacht— he arrived yesterday and 
vas as long on the passage from, Kobe as 
Iwas from Shanghai, We will start again 
to-morrow morning for Kobe and when we 
cannot sail he will tow me, so I expect to 
reach my destination in time to catch the 
next Shanghai boat. 





NOTES FROM NATIVE PAPERS. 

The Shén Pao learns with great regret, 
from an English newspaper of Hongkong, 
of the departure of Messi Kao and Tsuh, 
the brilliant pupils in Western Medical 
Science of Dr. W. W. Myers, for North 
Borneo. The Shéx Pao considers it a 
thousand pities that their talents could not 
be utili by theGovernmentin their native 
country, where it was hoped that these 
young men would form the nucleus of a com- 
petent Army Medical Department for China. 

‘A gentleman who has returned from Nau- 
p'ing Hien, (the prefectural city of Yen- 
ping Fu, Kukiou}, to Foochow, reports 
‘@ heavy flood in the country near that city, 
the water having been 50 feet deep on 2Ist 
June, with considerable loss of life and 
property. 

‘On 24th June, in accordance with orders 
from the Viceroy Ptien, two ying, or batta- 
ions, of jtroops, proceeded to the north- 
western frontier of Fukien, near Kiangsi, 
in pursuit of a formidable party of Kiangsi 
men leagued with members of the Kolao 
secret society, and amounting, it is said, to 
about 5,000 or 6,000 men, who are setting 
the Government at defiance and so terroris- 
ing the people of Yang-k‘ow, that they are 
leaving their homes in great numbers.— 
Shén Pao, 

Bamboo sprouts aro a delicacy the men- 
tion of which makes the vegetarian gourmet 
smack his lips. ‘They are principally grown 
in Kuangtung, where every season has its 
crop. In the beginning of spring are the 


EF, “hairy sprouts,” 
at the end of spring the EGF, pik sun, 
or “pencil sprouts ;” beginning of summer, 
“fire sprouts” YEA, Iwo sun; autumn 


HG ARSE (ma-mei-sun) “horse-tail 
sprouts.” Later on come the BS, 


“winter sprouts,” tung sun, Thus’ no 
time of the year is without its own crop. 
Nanhing Chow and Shao Chow Fu are the 
parts of the Canton province where the 
winter shoots grow best. They are not 
very large, and at the place of production 
are very cheap, and not much esteemed as 
food by the natives; but being cut in 
winter, preserve well for exportation, and 
are sold far from their native place for ten 
times their original value. The summer 
shoots grow best close to Canton to the 





























mao sun, or 











east; the different kinds have fancy 
names, “pheenix tail,” ‘flying clouds,” 
‘The ground 


s‘ dragon's grandsons,” ete. 
here, light and porous, ia well adapted for 
their growth, and the sweet water from the 
White Cloud Mountains makes them 

large and juicy, a ‘‘cat-head” bamboo- 
sprout weighing up to 5 or 6 catties. In the 
fifth and sixth moons, when they are cheap, 
the samshu-shops buy them up, salt them, 
and pack them in jars, where they will keep 
good for a year; when required, they are 
taken out, soaked in fresh water to remove 


the salt, and found to taste as if fresh-cut. 
All the growers of the these sprouts assemble 
at the beginning of each summer season at 
beat of gong, and fix the price ; and uo one 
renter to undersell the combination.— 
Bu Pao. 





Saw Beports. 


IN H.B.M.’s SUPREME COURT FOR 
CHINA AND JAPAN, AT AMOY. 


Amoy, 28th June, 1889. 

Before Sir R. T. Renste, Chief Justice. 

REGINA ®, JOHN L1scom. 

Prisoner, who was the second mate of the 
British schooner Loougrcha, was on the 
14th June committed for trial before the 
Supreme Court, by Mr. Consul R. J. 
Forrest, on a charge of having caused’ the 
death of one Bin-ziok, an assistant super- 
cargo on board the Loongicha. ‘The Chief 
Justice, accompanied by Mr. H. S. Wiki 
son, Crown Advocate and Mr. Malcolm 
Jones, Clerk of the Court, arrived here Inst 
evening by the Taisang, and the trial was 
arranged to take place to-day. Consider- 
able interest was manifested on the part of 
the community in the proceedings, and the 
small court room was crowded all day, until 
the verdict was returned at about 7.30 in 
the evening. 

. CRoweLL, American Consul here, 
who is a Counsellor-a had intimated 
to Mr. Forrest his willingness to appear 
for the prisoner, who claimed to be an 
American citizen, but inasmuch as the 
alleged offence was committed on board a 
British vessel, the American authorities 
declined to exercise jurisdiction over him. 

The prisoner was ‘arraigned upon two 
indictments, the first charging him with 
manslaughter and the second with felo 
ously wounding with intent to do grievous 
bodily harm, 

The Crows Aprocare addressing his 
Lordship said—According to the usual prac- 
tice, the prisoner would first be tried upon 
the indictment for manslaughter, but my 
learned friend, whu appears to defend the 
prisoner, has ‘informed me that under the 
circumstances of this case he would prefer 
that the two indictments should be tried 
together, and to that course I have no ob- 
jection to offer. I would therefore propose, 
with your Lordship’s permission, that the 
prisonier be tried upon both indictments at 
the same time. 

His Loxpsnir, addressing Mr. Crowell, 
enquired whether it was his wish that this 
course should be taken, and being informed 
that it was, directed’ that the’ prisoner 
should be given in charge on the two 
indictments. 

‘The prisoner pleaded not guilty to both 
indictments. 

‘The following gentlemen were then 
impannelled as jury :—William Christy, 
George Greenhill, David R. Orr, George 
U. Price, and John Graham, 

‘Mr. H. S, Wiixrssox, Crown Advocate, 
in opening ‘the case for the Prosecution, 
said—The circumstances of this case are, 
I dare say, to a certain extent, known to 
you, but you will do well to dismiss from 
yout minds all that you may have pre- 
viously heard about it, and confine your 
attention entirely to the evidence which 
will be placed before you. The prisoner 
stands indicted with manslaughter and also 
with wounding with intent to do grievous 
bodily harm. 

‘Manslaughter is the unlawful and feloni- 
ous killing of another without any malice 
either express or implied. The prisuner is 
charged with inflicting a ‘wound upon the 
deceased and thereby causing his death, 
If you find that the wound was inflicted by 
the prisoner, and that that wound caused 
the death of the deceased, you will, in 



































the absence of circumstances to justify the 





ction of such wound, find the prisoner 
guilty of manslaughter.’ If you find that 
the wound was inflicted by the prisoner, - 
but are not satisfied that the wound caused 
the death of the deceased, you will have to 
consider the second indictment—that of 
wounding with intent to do grievous bodily 
harm, 

It is not necessary to define that offence 
—the statement of it is a sufiicient defini- 
tion, As to the intent, it is not necessary 
that you should have direct evidence of the 
state of the prisoner's mind. The law pre- 
sumes that a man intends the natural re- 
sult of his acts, and if you find that the 
blow was such, and was given in such 
circumstances as naturally to cause grievous 
bodily harm, you will, in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, find that there was 
such intent. If however, you should find 
that there was no intent to do grievous 
bodily harm, you are at liberty to find a 
verdict of unlawfully wounding, 

‘The learned counsul then went into the 
facts of the case, which will be sufticiently 
gathered from the evidence. 

Dr. J. J. M, De Groor, a member of the 
Dutch ‘Colonial Service, was then sworn a 
Interpreter. 

‘The first witness called was 

Kao-mo who, being cautioned, said : 
I am in the habit of working cargo on 
board ship. I belong to the Ho-gee 
hong. I remember the Loongicha ¢ 
ing into port here. I came down in 
her from Tientsin, we arrived here 
on the 7th day of the 5th Chinese moon 
h June). I remember a man named 

jin-ziok, but I did not know him before 
we arrived here. After we got our anchor 
down, Bin-ziok came on board. He belong- 
ed to the Ho-geo hong and remained on 
board all night; he slept in the same room 
with me. [came down from Tientsin in 
the same ship with prisonet who did some 
sort of sailor’s work on board, but I don’t 
know exactly what he d on board, I 
remember the prisoner saying something 
to Bin-ziok about not smoking opium—thia 
was after we were in port. On the third day 
after the arrival of the ship, I heard prisoner 
tell Bin-zick that he was not allowed to 
smoke opium on board and he threw his 
smoking lawp overboard. He (Bin-ziok 
did not smoke any more after this, 
remember the morning of the 12th June 
—Bin-ziok had a lamp alight, but he 
was not smoking. In the evening, after 
he had been ashore ail day smoking 
opium, he did not want to smoke whon 
he got on board, he, however, lighted his 
lamp again, but he did not intend to 
smoke. ‘Then I saw the prisoner throw 
some watery stuff on us. We were both 
in our bunks at the time. ‘The mark I have 
on my arm was caused by what the prisoner_ 
threw upon us. T have similar marks on my 
logs. T recognised the prisoner as the man 
who threw the stuff. It was a moonlight 
night and I could see very well. I got uj 
and sat on my bunk and I heard Bin-ziok 
doing the same and sculding prisoner. Then 
I saw prisoner take a piece of wood about 
1} ft. and as thick as this (pointing 
to a belaying pin) and threaten to steil 
Bin-ziok with it. { then called out to him 
not to beat him, but he ultimately did strike 
him. After prisoner threatened to strike 
Bin-ziok I went to look for a boat and when 
T came back I saw him strike Bin-ziok 
with what he had in his hand. Before 
prisoner struck Bin ‘led hiin in 
Chinese. Isaw him strike Bin-ziok over 
the right temple. A good deal of blood 
flowed from the wound ; there was only one 
blow. 

Just after the blow was struck a sampan 
came alongside and we both went ashore in 
her. Bin-ziok was able to walk down the 
ladder with his hand up to his head. We 
got ashore at Stonecutters’ jetty. I and 
another man then carried Bin-ziok to the 
























































hong and I-then went on board the 
sampanandslept there. ‘The man whoassist- 
ed me to carry Bin-ziok up to the hong 
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was the cook of the Ho-gee hong. We 
placed him on a couch. He groaned a 
ood deal, but was unconscious. I went 
Back to the hong in the morning and was 
told that Bin-ziok was dead, but I did not 
see his body. ‘The stuff ‘prisoner threw 
over us came out of a blue bottle. Bin-ziok 
was an opium smoker, neither strong nor 
weak, It was about 10 o'clock when we 
got him to the hong. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Crowert—There | 





‘amall skylight (a dead-light) in the 
cabin where we slept. The door of the 
cabin was open when the prisoner came 
into the room and some light came in 
through the door. I saw the. prisoner 
in the room before anything happened. 
There was no opium lamp burning when 
the prisoner came into the cabin. It had 
been put out about a moment before he 
came. Bin-ziok blew out the lamp be- 
‘cause he wanted to goto sleep, not because 
he heard the prisoner coming. I remember 
hearing the Captain giving orders that 
there was to be no smoking opium on board. 
Talso heard prisoner giving similar orders. 
Near where we were sleeping there was a 
locker containing paint, oil and other 
things. I had been told not to have a 
light anywhere near this locker. On the 
evening in question, the Captain was on 
shore, but [ don’t know whether the first 
mate was drunk or not. I don’t kuow 
whether prisoner was in charge of the ship 
or not. When I got the stuifon my arm 
Twas lying down in my bunk on my back, 
with one arm supporting my head and the 
other arm yy my side. When the stuff 
came on me I got up and sat in my bi 
and Bin-ziok did the same. I heard Bii 
ziok get up and rovile the prisoner before 
he left the cabin, I saw the prisoner with 
@ bottle in one hand and a club in the 
other, this was after I had been on deck to 
look for a snampan. I did not shove the 
prisoner out of the cabin door after he 
threw the burning stuff on me. Iu my evid- 
ence before the Consul T said that T got up 
and pushed the prisoner out of the door, but 
T did not mean that I used fore, I only 

‘suaded the prisoner not to beat Bin- 
ziok, 1 don’t know that the bottle of stuff 
was broken. There was no scuffle at all 
between myself and the prisoner. I never 
saw deceased alive or dead after I brought 
him to the hong. I never heard prisoner 
say to deceased ‘1 don’t want to hurt 
you.” I don't think prisoner can say half 
word in Chinese. I know onlya few words 
of English myself. It is not true that 
there was a scuffle between the prisoner 
‘and me outside the cabin, and that the 
bottle broke and some of the liquid was 
spilt on my foot. ‘The striking took place 
just at the door outside. Prisoner and 
deceased had their faces turned towards 
me. It was bright moonlight. I was very 
much afraid that prisoner would beat me, 
but he did not. 1 did not hear the bottle 
fall and break. I don't know what became 
of it, 

To the Covrr—The cabin I have been 
speaking about was on the upper deck. 

Hcon McDovcat—I am a British sub- 
ject and a medical practitioner practising 
at Amoy. I was called to see the body of 
a Chinaman lying at the Ho-gee hong. I 
made an external examination of the body. 
‘The vigor mortis had set in, but had not 
left the body. Deceased had a contused 
wound over the right eye extending from 
the eyebrow to the right temple, the 
length of the wound being from 1 inch to 
Ifinches. Deceased had extensive marks 
‘on his chest and right arm and some spots 
on his legs, indicating that he had been 
splashed by some corrosive liquid, probably 
carbolic acid from the smell of it. The 
mark over the right eye could have been 
caused by such an instrument asa belaying 
pin. A blow leaving such 4 mark as I saw 
might have caused death. But without 
making a post mortem examination, I 
could not say that it would have caused 
death. I did not see any other injury that 





























could have caused death in such a short 
time. I can’t say whether the blow was 
suflicient to cause death. My examination 
of the body was not sufficient to enable me 
to say positively. I have not had much 
experience of cases of violent death. I 
know that the Chinese have a strong feeling 
lagainst allowing the bodies of their friends 
| to be subjected to post mortem examination. 
| Cross-examined by Mr. CroweLt—I ex- 
amined the body about noon on the 14th. 
I don't know that the bedy of the man I 
examined was that of anyone on board the 
Loongicha. A blow from any part of the 
belaying pin might have caused the injury 
I saw. 1 think such a blow could have 
been struck by either hand. The blow 
could not have been struck by a person 
standing on the side of the other without 
the striker turning round. Judging from 
the stains on the legs I should say deceased 
was most likely in an inclined, rather than 
a recumbent position when the acid struck 
him. The ins were not round but oval 
perpendicularly in the line of the leg. It 
is not impossible that they had been pro- 
duced while deceased was lying down, 
Burning by carbolie acid is painful and 
sharp. It would probably cause the 
sufferer to jump. If he got it in the 
chest he might naturally lean forward. 
‘The body was considerably emaciated. I 
should say he might be about 40 years of 
age and he was, I should say, an opium 
smoker. I don’t think any one could say 
from what the deceased died without a post 
mortem examination, T can't say ‘and 
don’t say that deceased did nut die from 
natural causes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Witxixsox—It was 
impossible to say from the appearance of 
the burns whether the man was lying down 
or standing when the acid was thrown upon 
him. Such a blow as I have described, 
accompanied by wounds from acid, would 
be a shock to any man’s system. 

‘Tax-stx, cautioned—I was watchman on 
the Loongy I remember the night of 
the 12th June. I know the prisone~ as 
the 2nd mate of the ship. On the night of 
the 12th I saw Bin-ziok with his head 
bleeding. There was a scuffle in the fore 
part of the ship and then I saw the man with 
his head hurt, I saw the prisoner about 
at the time with a belaying pin in his hand. 
T saw deceased and last witness get into a 
sampan and go towards the shore together. 
Deceased said nothing, only put his hand to 
his head. I heard prisoner call for a boat 
as well. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Crowrt1—It was 
before seeing the man bleeding that I saw 
prisoner with the belaying pin. T don't 
remember what I told the Consul when I 
gave my evidence before. Idon't know 
whether my recollection of the facts now is 
better or worse than it was just after the 
circumstances oceurred. When I first snw 
prisoner he was standing near the cabin 
door. I heard him speaking, but don’t 
know what he said—something about a 
sampan, I thi Prisoner followed de- 
ceased to the ladder when he went ashore 
ata little distance. Deceased was abusing 
prisoner when he left the ship. 

Jeo Vintako sworn—I am a Chilian, 
I was a sailor on board the Loongwha. 
L know prisoner was 2nd mate. I remem- 
ber the night of the 12th June. I heard 
some noise about 8 o'clock after I had 
turned in. I then came out aud saw the 
prisoner and a Chinaman struggling to- 
gether ; they then separated, the Chinaman 
going to the port side. I then saw two 
Chinamen get into a sampan and leave the 












































heard the mate tell theChinaman to get out. 
He told the Chinaman that he did not want 
{to hurt him. ‘The Chinaman had his arms 
| round prisoner's waist and must have been 
| pressing him very much. I did not notice 
[a bottle in the mate’s hand that evening. 
But I saw some broken pieces of bottle the 
next day opposite the supereargo’s cabin, I 





ship. 
Gross-esamined by Mr. Cxowert—I| 





did not smell any opium smoking in the 
room that evening. There was only a 
partition between my bunk and the super- 
cargo’s cabin. There was a light in that 
cabin that night. I went in there before I 
turned in. Noopium smoking was then going 
on. The Captain and mate had forbidden it. 
saw the supercargo helping deceased into 
the sampan. ‘The Captain has gone away 
in theship. The shiplett last Monday, the 
24th. I have known prisoner during the 
last five months, He is a very good man and 
not quarrelsome. 

Pepno vE La Cexzos, cautioned—(This 
witness was produced by the Crown Advo- 
cate but not examined in chief.) 

hy Mr, Crowett—I am a sailor in the 
Lovngieha aud remember the trouble on the 
12th June. I heard a noise on deck and 
came up. I saw prisoner and deceased 
and then went down again to sleep. I did 
not hear a glass break, or see any broken 
glass about next morning, 

FE. Zexe, cautioned—I am a sampan 
. Tremember the night of the 12th of 
this month. T was called to a ship in the 
harbour and I took off two Chinamen to 
the shore. One of the men was wounded 
on the head and his chest was covered with 
blood. When we got to the jetty, the 
wounded man could fiot walk and could not 
speak, He was carried by two men, The 
man that came with him went and fetched 
another man and between them they carried 
him up to his house. 

Dr, Macpoveat, recalled by the jury— 
Could the wound you describe have been 
caused by deceased falling up against some 
broken glass ?—I don’t think such a wound 
as I saw likely to have been so caused. 
Tt might have been caused by his falling 
against wood or iron. 

Lix-xew cautioned—I am the cook of 
the Ho-gee hong, I knew deceased before. 
I was called to assist to carry him up to 
the house. For an hour after he got to 
the hong he panted heavily and then died, 
On taking him up out of the boat I ob- 
served that he had a bad wound on his 
head. 1 assisted the foreign doctor to 
make an examination of his body about 
noon next day. I was outside the room 
while the examination was being made, I 
am convinced the body was that of the 
same man I assisted up to the Hong the 
night before. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Crowent—A 
Chinese doctor was called, but the man was 
tov far gone to take anything. He did not 
have any medicine or any opium to smoke. 
He did not ask for any opium. Twas with 
him when he died, a little after 10 o'clock. 

Wincas Cuvremt Lewis sworn—I 
am constable at this Consulate. I went on 
board the Loongteha to the room occupied 
by the supereargo. The room was 7 ft. 
by 4 ft., two bunks in it, one above the other. 
| Phore was some bedding in the upper bun! 
jin the lower bunk there was a mat nailed 

to the bunk and a pillow and a blanket, I 
think. Below the lower bunk I found a set 
of opium smoking gear. There was a locker 
in the room. I could find no stains of any 
corr liquid about the bunks, but there 
were stains on the deck and nndet the bunk. 
I found some stains on deck and under the 
bunk as if someone had thrown the acid 
about out of a bottle. I then searched the 
prisoner's room and found some carbolic 
acid crystals and an empty bottle which 
appeared to have had acid init. I saw some 
blood on deck near the mainmast. There 
was no blood in the cabin itself. I did not 
see any broken glass on deck. I was on board 
about 12.30 on the afternoon of the 13th 
| \chen I went to atrest the prisoner. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Crowert—I did 
not notice any aperture in the roof of the 

bin to admit light. If a man were to 
and in the doorway of the cabin, he 
would block out all the light, I. should 
think, and render the cabin perfectly dark. 
Tt would not be possible for a man to throw 
acid on the men in the bunks without 
Jeavingstains on the woodwork around. The 
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amount of acid that had been spilt on deck 
was not much, I should say a few splashes. 
There was none on the pin rails. ‘The 
gangway is on the starboard side, roughly 
Speaking 25 to 30 feet from the door of the 
supercargo’s cabin, nearly abreast of the 
Captain’s cabin aft. 

Re-examined by Mr. Wiuxrxsox—The 
lower bunk was about 9 inches from the 
ground and the upper bunk was 2} feet 
Above the lower bunk. I examined the 
clothes I found in the bunks, but there 
was no smell of carbolic on them, nor any 
stains, I arrested the prisoner and cau- 
tioned him, He made no statement. 

Mr. Wicxtssoy snid that that was the 
case for the prosecution. 

Mr. Crowett in addressing the Court 
for the prisoner said—I conceive that it is 
the duty of the Crown to prove that the 
accused is guilty cf the offence with which 
he is charged, and I conceive that the 
learned Counsel who appears for the Crown. 
has not done that by any means. You are 
to presume that John Liscom is innocent 
unless it is proved beyond reasonable doubt 
that he is guilty. Hy is in auch a position 
that he cannot himself give any account of 
what occurred on the night of the 12th 
June. His mouth is closed by the law. 

His Lonpsstrr—Not altogether, Mr. © 
well, Of late years it has been the practice 
of many of the judges at home to allow 

rigoners to make a statement if they 

jesire to do so, It is entirely in the dis- 

cretion of the judye, but I have always, 
since the practice has arisen in England, 
allowed prisoners who so desire to make a 
statement at the conclusion of the case for 
the defence. Of course it is open to the 
counsel for the Crown to comment on avy 
such statement in the course of his reply. 

Mr, CroweLt—I was not aware that that 
was so, your Lordship, but I am pleased to 
find myself mistaken on the point. I will 
then proceed to call what evidence I have 
on behalf of the prisoner and then he will 
make his statement to your Lordship and 
the Jury. 

‘Dr. NacDovoat, recalled by Mr. Crowell, 
—T have seen the prisoner on several ocea- 
sions when I have called on board the ship 
professionally. I have always thought him 
a quiet, peaceable, steady mau. I know 
his former Captain and never heard him 
make any complaint of Liscom. 

Mr. Growett—Now Doctor, you have 
had some experience of Chinese. “I should 
like you to tell the Court what is your 
opinion of Chinese evidence. I mean what 
is your opinion as to the credibility of 
Chinese evidence. 

His Lonpsmir—I don’t think, Mr. Cro- 
well, you can put such a question as that 
to the witness. Dr. MacDougal is not an 
expert in evidence, I presume, although he 
probably is in medicine. I have to form an 
opinion as to the credibility of the evidence, 
and the Jury have to form theirs, but 1 
don't. think we can be assisted by Dr. 
MacDougal on that point. 

Gusrav Hatvewstery, sworn—I have 
known the prisoner some years. I am 
Harbour Pilot and have piloted the Loong- 
acha several times and have frequently seen 
the prisoner on board. Thave never heard 
of his being in any broils or quarrels. 1 
should say he was a peaceable and quiet 
man. 

Himmay Mczter, sworn—I am Marshal 
tothe U. S. Consulate here. I went on 
board the Loongwha and made a deck 
plan which I produce. I saw no window 
or light in the ceiling of the supercargo’s 
oom. The cangyay is aft on the atarboard 
side. 
cabin, except what can come in at the door. 

The prisoner than made the following 
statement, which was taken down in full 
by the Chief Justice :— 

On the night of the 12th I went forward 
because I thought I heard a sampan under 
the bow. I got forward by the main hatch ; 
the watchman was sitting against the house; 
I spoke to him and told him not to go to 















‘There is no light to the supercargo’s | 


sleep. I went on forward and as I passed 
the supereargo’s room, I saw an opium light 
going. I kept on going forward and looked 
over the bow but saw no sampan, and 
when I came back, going aft, L looked into 
the room again, the light was still going 
and the men were smoking. I kept on 
aft and got very near the mainmast and 
heard the watchman get up and go forward 
and speak in Chinese to the men in the 
room. I thought I would frighten them a 
bit as I had a bottle of carbulie lotion. I 
thought I would sprinkle a little on the floor 
and it might scare them aud get them to 
go ashore. I yets the bottle and goes for- 
ward and goes to the room and tells the 
man to get up and take his pipe and go 
ashore and he commences to speak in Chi- 
nese and I stood aside and took the cork 
out of the bottle. When they got the smell 
of the acid, the supercargo was the first 
one that came out and gave me a shove up 
against the rail. ‘Then the other man he 
came out. I saw the two of them coming 
for me, I put the bottle on the rail and 
took a’ belaying-pin up; then one of the 
Chinamen got hold of me and punched meon 
the breast, I sung out to him to let go and 
if he did not I would hurt him, ‘The super- 
cargo he had hold of my hand that I had 
}the pin in and when he let go, I put the 
pin in the rail again, ‘The man'then start- 
ed to go in the room again. I told him to 
go in and go to bed, that I would have no 
more trouble with him that night, but 
would report him in the morning. As he 
was going into the room he turned and took 
the bottle off the rail and started to go aft. 
Next thing I knew he came after me again 
on the right hand side and faced me 
again, The first blow he struck me 
here on the breast aud next he struck the 
bottle and broke it. So soon as the bottle 
was broke the man bobbed his head down 
and I hove a piece of the bottle overboard. 
As soon as I found there was acid on the 
man I told the supercargo to get his clothes 
off and rinse them out. I did not know 
that the man was hurt till the next morning. 

‘Mr. Cxowext then proceeded to address 
the Court on behalf of the prisoner. ‘The 
Iearned Counsel spoke with much eloquenee 
and considerable warmth, and his address 
was listened to with profound attention by 
the crowded Court. He said—My Lord 
and gentlemen of the Jury, it now becomes 
my duty to offer a few remarks on behalf 
of this defendant. I feel sure that the 
Tibetty of this defendant will not be taken 
from him without you are satisfied, without 
any reasonable doubt, that he has com- 
mitted the offence with which he is charged. 
And Tdon't see how you can be so sutistied, 
looking to the character of the evidence put 
before you by my learned friend. It appears 
to me that there is absolutely no evidence 
| against the defendant except that given by 
this supercargo. And I take it that you 
are not only entitled, but it is your duty to 
look very closely at that testimony and 
weigh with the utmost care the many 
inconsistencies and positive inaccuracies 
with which it abounds. You are seriously 
|asked by my learned friend to believe that 
the defendant went into this little room 
only a few feet square, which must have 
been in total darkness, and chucked a lot 
of extremely corrosive acid on these two 
Chinainen, without leaving a single mark 
of the acid either on the woodwork of the 
bunks or on the bed clothing. Now 
gentlemen, I ask you is this probable—is 
it even possible?” Mr. Lewis, one of the 
| witnesses called by the Crown, distinctly 
{says that in his opinion it would not be 
possible for anyone standing in the doorway 
of the cabin to throw the acid on men lying 
jin the bunks without leaving traces of the 
acid on the woodwork or paint about the 
{bunks. Iask you, gentlemen, to disbelieve 
this story altogether. You are then asked 
| te believe that the defendant proceeded to 
hit one of these men a very violent blow 
over the head without any provocation 
whatever. Thiseupereargo in his testimony 





























to-day denies most solemnly and persist- 
ently that he ever laid a hand on the 
defendant, although before the Consul a 
fow days back he admitted that he pushed 
him out of the cabin. Now gentlemen, is, 
it possible that you can believe this yarn? 
Of course, there was a scuffle and in the 
course of that scuflle one of these two China- 
men got hurt. Iam not here to say that 
this Chinaman is not dead—although 
nothing would surprise me less than 
to find that he was very much alive— 
nothing is easier, as we all know, than to 
find a dead body in this country’ From 
what the prisoner has just told us it appears 
that there was a steaggle, in the course of 
which this. bottle of earbolic was smashed, 
and. then Liscom says deceased “bobbed 
his head” and that is all poor old Liscom 
seenis to know of the matter. My opinion 
of the matter is that the deceased, whon 
he felt the sinart of the acid, ducked his 
head and brought it down on the top of 
the belaying pin which Liscom had just 
patt back in the rack, However gentlemen, 
itis for the Crown to prove the case against 
the prisoner which I submit has not. been 
done'unless youbelieve this supereargo who, 
a3 I have endeavoured to show you, has 
distinctly perjured himself. The prisoner is 
astranger and is hardly known at all about 
here outside his own ship, but the few people 
who do know him have all testified that he 
is a peaceable and quiet person and not at 
all the man to act in such a manner as you 
are asked to believe he did act, And T 
want you to understand, gentlemen, that 
these two Chinamen were not a bit afraid 
of old John Liscom ; they had taken the 
length of his foot along time ago, they 
didn’t. care a cent for what he said or 
what he might do, when they wanted to 
smoke opium they smoked, whether he 
liked it or not, and when he ventured to 
disturb them they simply hustled him out 
of the room. Ina word, gentlemen, can 
you gay that this wound, however dealt, 
caused the death of this Chinaman? Are 
you prepared to say what Dr, MacDougal 
has distinctly refused to say? Gentleniien, L 
thank God that this defendant is being tried 
before an English Judge and an English 
Jury, not befure a Celestial tribunal. 1 
leave the case confidently in your hands. 
‘The Crows Apvocare in his reply for 
the Crown said—I think that you will 
agree with me in thinking that the prisoner 
has no reason to regret’ that he has been 
defended by my learned friend. He has 
said all that could be said on his bebalf, 
and it is now my duty to lay before you th 
considerations which I submit entitle the 
Crown to your verdict. Much has been 
said about the deceased smoking opium, 
but the point is not material except 
so far as it bears on the credibility of the 
witnesses. ‘The question of the throwing of 
the acid, moreover, is not directly material 
tothe case. The prisoner is not charged 
with having thrown the acid on the de- 
ceased. He might have been charged with 
that offence but he is not, and whether the 
deceased and the witness Kao-mio received 
the acid when standing up or lying down i 
important only on the point of that wit 
ness's credibility,—and_on the question of 
provocation of which I shall have some- 
thing to say. Whatever doubt may have 
been thrown on the likelihood of the ‘wit. 
ness’s story has, I submit, been removed. 
by the prisoner's own statement. Accord- 
ing to his own showing the incident began 
by his unlawful use of the carbolic 
acid. He says that he threw it with a 
view to drive the two Chinamen ashore. 
Now even if he were justified by their 
smoking of opium in trying to drive them 
away, he had no right to use dangerous 
means for effecting his purpose, T submit 
that it is most probable that when the pri- 
soner threw the acid into the room, some of 
it fell on the deceased, who would naturally 
resent it, and what was more natural 
than that the deceased and his companion 
should rush at the prisoner to prevent him 
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throwing more, and that they should then | guilty either of manslaughter, wounding | told, he said I was to return. one of the 


get the marks which they bore on their 
Persons, and that the prisoner should then 
use the belaying pin and strike the deceased. 
My learned friend elicited some evidence 
from Dr. McDougal as to the natural 
direction of a wound given by a blow from 
a belaying pin used in the right hand 


Dut it requires no medical science to 


show you that there are two ways of striking 
such a blow with the right hand and that 
the most usual way of striking would pro- 
duce just such a mark as the doctor found 
at the deceas 

on the 
acid and that he did have the belaying-pin 
in his hand, and you have the evidence 
that the deceased was burnt with the acid 
and had just such a mark as a belaying pin 
would cause, and there is nothing in the 
statement of the prisoner which would 
justify the use of the belaying pin, To ask 

‘ou to believe that the wound was received 
in some other way is to ask you to believe 
what is most improbable, if not impossible. 

‘The learned counsel’ then referred to 
the evidence of the witnesses and sai 
This evidence leads most irresistibly 
to the conclusion that the blow was 
the cause of the death of the deceased. 
It is not necessary that there should 
have been a post’ mortem examination 
and the effect of the blow on the brain 
should be traced with scientific certainty. 
The blow was sufiicient to cause death, 
and there is no other cause of death known 
to exist. That his death may have been 
hastened by his weakly constitution will 
not relieve the prisoner from his respon- 
sibility for striking the blow--and if you 
find that the prisoner struck the blow and 
that the blow was the cause of death it 
will be your duty to find him guilty of 
manslaughter. 

‘The learned Counsel repeated what he 
had previously said in his opening as to 
the nature of the other charges under 
which prisoner stood indicted, and said 
that they would, of course,” give the 
Britoner ‘tho benoft of any reasonable 

loubt, but the doubt must bo a reasonable 
on 
ow 














uch as they would act upon in their 
affairs. 

‘The Cer Justice in summing up the 
case to the Jury said—Gentlemen, I think 
the prisoner is fortunate in having had the 
asaistance of Mr. Crowell who has dis- 
charged his task with much ability. The 
Crown Advocate has very fairly” placed 
before you the law bearing upon the case ; 
and it is now for you to consider whether 
youfind the prisoner guilty upon any, and 
ff any, which of the charges. I am giad to 
nee that it is the practice in England to 
take the statements of prisoners for what 
they are worth, but it is questionable whe- 
ther in the majority of cases such state- 
ments inure to the prisoner's benefit 
or not. Here, it would seem, that so 
far from it  strengtheniny case, it 
seems rather to strengthen the case 
for the prosecution, The prisoner asserts 
that he had, with the intention of scaring 
the deceased and the other Chinaman out 
of the ship, gone to the eabin with his 
bottle of carbolic acid. He also admits that 
he had, in the course of the scuffle that 
subsequently ensued, taken a belaying pin 
in his hand, and nowhere in the course of 
his statement does he deny having struck 
the blow which resulted so fatally. ‘Thus 
in two of the most important particulars 
he corroborates the evidence of the princi- 
pal Chinese witness—and on the other hand 
the version he gives of the way in which 











You have the statement | 
risoner that he did throw earbolic | in self-defence, and therefore, inasmuch as 





the bottle of carbolic acid was broken, and 
the injury possibly inflicted on the deceased, 
seonis a most improbable story. Can yout 
delieve that the deceased in bobbing his 
head (as the prisoner describes it) inflicted 
upon himself such a wound as you have 
heard described? If not—and you come 
to the conclusion that the wound has been 
inflicted by the prisoner with the belaying 
pin, you must certainly find the prisoner 


with intent, or with unlawfully wounding. 
If you are of opinion that the cause 
of death has not been clearly proved you 
can acquit the prisoner of the charge 
of manslaughter, and consider whether 
there was any intent to do grievous bodily 
harm when he inflicted the blow. If you 
are not satisfied as to this, it only remains 
for you to consider the charge of unlawfully 
wounding. You will have to remember 
that no allegation has been made either by 
the prisoner's counsel or by the prisoner 
himself that the blow in question was struck 








the first provocation was clearly given by 
the prisoner, it would appear that the 
wound must have been at least unlawful. 
I shall be ready to read over to you any of 
the evidence that you may wish to hear 
again, or I will read you the prisoner's state- 
ment. 

In accordance with the request of the 
foreman of the jury, His Lordship then read 
to them his notes of the evidence of Dr. 
MacDougal. 

‘The Jcny then retired to consider their 
verdict, and after an absence of fifteen 
minutes returned to the Court-room, and 
in answer to the usual question, said’ that 
they found the prisoner guilty of unlawfully 
wounding. 

In passing sentence, the Curer Justice 
said—Prisoner at the Bar, you have been 
found guilty upon evidence, that is 
thoroughly satisfactory tome, of unlawfully 
wounding the deceased, and in my opinion 
the Jury have taken a very merciful view 
‘of your case, You have been very ably 
defended, but it is clear that you had 
ost yout temper and have inflicted a 
very violent blow upon this unfortunate 
Chinaman, causing results which you, no 
doubt, never contemplated. I feel it my 
duty to pass such a sentence upon you a8 
will, I hope, act as a deterrent against men 
in your jon acting in a similar way. 
‘The sentence of the Court upon you is that 
you be imprisoned with hard labour for 
two years in the Hongkong Gaol. 








ROYAL DANISH CONSULATE. 


Shanghai, 2nd July, 1889. 

An onguity into the eigeumatances attend: 
ing the death of Peter Schmidt was held at 
the above Consulate this afternoon at 2 
o'clock. 

Mr, Joux Macorzoor, the Acting Consul, 
was the Coroner, and with him were Messrs, 
H. J. Sonne and H. ©, J. Wolder, as- 
sessors. 

Inspector Reep attended on behalf of 
the Police. 

‘The first witness called was 

Dr. Hexpensox, who being sworn, state 
<I was called in to see Schmidt after 
the accident. I saw him at the General 
Hospital. He was then insensible, blood was 
issuing from his nostril and mouth, and the 
left eye was protruding from the socket. I 
judged from the appearancs that it was a 
gunshot wound, I should say that the 
wound being placed so far back in the 
interior of the mouth and from its taking 
the forward course it did, that it must have 
been self-inflicted, I have not seen much 
of him, but he came to me after his wife's 
death and complained of the loss of his 
money. Ido not know much of him as 
regards the state of his mind up to the 
time of his death. 

Su Pos-stxc, lately boy to the deceased, 
said—I saw my master on Sunday morning, 
he had his breakfast, and appeared the 
same as usual, he did not appear strange. 
He and his son had breakfast at 8.15, and 
when it was finished, in half an hour or 
more, they went upstairs. They stayed 
there about a quarter of an hour. Both 
came down again. The tather gave his son 
some money to pay for something, and then 
came into the cookhouse. He asked me what 
Thad got from the butcher's, and on being 











chickens because his son did not wantit. He 
went back to the dining room and I went 
to return the chicken, When I left, Mr. 
Schmidt was the only one in the house, as 
the son had gone out. Iwas away about 
half an hour, and on returning went to tell 
my master that I had come back. I found 
the dining room door shut, and on trying 
to open it, found I could not do so as there 
was something behind it. I pushed at the 
door and on getting it pattially open, found 
my master behind it lying down on the 
floor with his head towards the passage. I 
did not see any blood, but I saw a gun in 
his hand. I was very frightened and call- 
ed the neighbours. “ Soon after that, Mr. 
Schmidt's son came back. Mr. Schmidt 
had a little claret only at his breakfast. 
He had nothing else but claret. 

Fenpixasp Scustivr, about thirteen years 
of age, the only son of the deceased, was 
called, and asked if he knew that he had to 
speak the truth, replied that he did. He 
said :—We had breakfast at & o'clock on 
Sunday, and father was quite happy and 
gave me some small presents, Father sent 
me out after breakfast to pay a bill for 
some claret, and when I returned I found 
the house shut. I got in and found father 
lying on the floor. Father had worried 
himself much about domestic affairs and 
money matters. He had said he would 
shoot Mr. Merritt and then shoot himself: 

L. Nico, who lives in Quangse Terrace 
and was a neighbour of the deceased, was 
sworn and stated :—I have known Mr. 
Schmidt for about two months. I did not 
observe anything peculiar about him, but I 
did see much of him. I did not see 
anything to lead me to suppose that he 
would commit suicide, I did_not see him 
alive on Sunday morning. His boy came 
and called my wife and she called me, 
saying that sexnathing was the matter with 
Schmidt, as the boy had said he was dead. 
I went to see what was the matter, but 
when I went to the house, I could not get 
into the room, at first. By pushing at the 
door of the dining room I got it open, and 
I then saw Schmidt lying on the floor. At 
frst T thought he was in an apoplectie fit 
till I saw a revolver in his right hand. I 
did not before this see any blood. I then 
went to the Station and reported the matter. 

Mrs. Nico was then called. She said 
her knowledge of English was limited, but 
‘Mr. Macgregor assured her that she spoke 
very well. She said:—I know Mr. Schmidt, 
he stayed next door to me. Idid not see 
him on Sunday morning but I heard him 
talking to his ‘son, T afterwards heard his 
boy talking excitedly to my servant and 
thinking something was the matter, 1 
asked my boy what it was, He said ‘next 
door man have die.’ I thought that perhaps 
Mr. Schmidt was in an apoplectic fit and 
called my husband to yo and see what was 
‘the matter. I saw Ferdinand outside, and 
told him to go also and see what was the 
matter with his father. Ferdinand came 
out of the house and said his father was 
dead. I went into the house and tried to 
open the door, My husband got the door 
open. Schmidt's head was lying against 
the door. Mr. Schmidt appeared as if he 
wanted to speak, but could not do so. He 
opened his eye. This happened at about 
1 o'clock. I think I had heard a noise as 
of a fall some little time before, but did not: 
pay any attention to it, I did not know 
what it was. The boy had the key of the 
back door with him when he came bacl 
It was at the back of the house that I heat 
the boy talking so excitedly. 

A. Joussrorp, Overseer of Taxes, was 
sworn and stated :—I knew Peter Schmidt, 
have not lately had occasion to find fault 
with him for excessive drinking ; not for 
the last three or four months. He was a 
| heavy drinker before that. His accounts 
are all right though rather in a muddled-up 
sort of a way. 

Inspector Reep produced a number of 
letters which had been found ; they were 
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in the hand-writing of the deceased. These 
letters were not read, Mr. Macgregor 
afterwards stating with regard to them that 
they referred to people not before the 
Court. 

T. W. Larptes, sworn, stated :—I knew 
Poter Schmidt shot himself last Sunday. 
Thave his son with me now. There was a 
letter addressed to me by him bidding me 


*good bye’ and asking me to look after his | 





son. The letter is dated 29th June. H 
had complained to me of the loss of his 
money. Bills he said were continually 
coming in more and more, so that since 

wife's death he had no money left at th 





end of the month, He worried and was | 


troubled over this in addition to family and 
private matters. Ihave known him some 
fifteen years, At times he used to drink 
heavily, but his wife had control of him 
while she was alive. He never confided 
any other troubles tome. I never saw him 
steadier than recently. I always believed 
the Schmidts had money in the bank. T 
Know she used to put money in the bank 
after she had been out nursing. She put 
by these earnings forthe use of ‘her, child. 
She had told me that she had bought some 
round, and was building houses upon it. 
Fnever enquired where the land was. 
‘With regard to the loss of the money, he 
was not able to trace it. This worried 
him, His wife had all the money; he 
trusted her and I heard him say s 

Inspector Rexp, sworn, stated:—At 11 
a.m, on Sunday, I was telephoned to and 
in consequence, went to the house of the 
deceased. I found him lying on the floor 
on his back with a pillow under his head. 
He was lying near the door. Under his head 
there was a quantity of blood, which had 
flowed from the mouth. ‘The left eye was 
bulged out considerably, I took him to 
the Shanghai General Hospital. I fonnd 
a revolver (produced) on aside table. I 
also found two letters in the waste paper 
Tuaket, and some others aid accounts on a 
esk. 

‘Mr. Macorecor stated that the deceased 
had written a letter to him. It was dated 
2nd July. It was in reply to what he, Mr. 


















Macgregor, had said to the deceased about 
his drinking habits. In the letter the 
deceased had stated that he was not given 


to drinking and that the person or persons 
who said so were telling lies. He said he 
was perfectly sane and that he was going to 
his wife and asked Mr. Macgregor to take 
care of his son, Some more letters were 
roduced but not read in the Court. ‘The 
following verdict was ultimately arrived 
at: 

“That the deceased committed suicide 
by shooting himself with « revolver on the 
30th June, 1889." 


(Signed) Jous Maccrtoor, 
Acting Consul. 





Approved— 
(Signed) H. Sox! 
> de Women. 








WHY HE DID NOT GO TO THE 
HOSPITAL. 
HE COULD LEAP THROUGH THE AIR. 


‘My object in writing is two-fold: to express 
my gratitude for a great benefit, and to tell 
sahort story which cannot fail’ to interest 
the feelings of many others. It is all about 
myself, but I have remarked that when a 
man tells the honest truth about himself he 
is all the more likely to be of use to his 
fellow-creatures. To begin, then, you must 
know I had long been more or less subject 
to attacks of bronchitis, a complaint that 
you are aware is very common and trouble- 
‘some in Great Britain in certain seasons of 
the year. Some mouths ago T had a very 
severe turn of it, worse, I think, than I 
ever had before. "It was probably brought 
on by my catching cold, as we are all at to 
do when we least expect it. Weeks passed 


by, and my trouble proved to be very 
obstinate. It would not yield to medicine, 
and as I also began to have violent racking 
pains in my limbs and back, I became 
greatly alarmed. I could neither eat nor 
sleep. If I had been a feeble, sickly man, 
I should have thought less strangely of it ; 
but as, on the contrary, I was hearty and 
| robust, I feared some new and terrible 
hing had got hold of me, which might 
make my strength of no avail against it. I 
| Say, that was the way I thought. 
Presently I could not even lie down for 
the pain all over my body. Iasked my 
loctor what he thought of my condition, 
he frankly said ‘I am sorry to have to 
| tell that you are getting worse!” This so 
frightened my friends, as well as myself, 
that they said ‘* Thomas, you must go to the 
Hospital ; it may be your only chance for 
life?" 

But I didu’t want to go to the hospital. 
Who does, when he thinks he can possibly 
get along without doing it? I am a labour- 
ing man, with a large family depending on 
me for support, and I mizht almost as well 
be in my grave as to be laid on my back in 
a hospital unable to lift a hand for months, 
or God knows how long. Right at this 
int I had a thought flash across my mind 
e a streak of sunshine in a cloudy day. 
I had heard and read a good deal about 
Mother Sogel’s Curative Syrup, and I re- 
solved, before consenting to be taken to 
the hospital, 1 would try that well-known 

















remedy. On this I gave up the doctor's 
medicine and began taking the Syrup. 
Mark the wonderful result! Ihad taken 





but three doses within twenty-four hours 
when I was seized with a fit of coughing, 
and threw up the phlegm and mucus off 
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‘Tuomas Caxsixo. 
75, Military-road, Canterbury, 
Kent. 

Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup is for 
sale by all chemists and medicine vendors ; 
and by the Proprietors, A. J. White, 
Limited, 35, Farringdon-road, London, 
E.C., Bngland. 
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T° ‘THE DESF.—A Person cured of 
Deafness and noises in the head of 

25 years’ standing by a simple remedy, will 

send a description of it Pree to any Person 











who applies to Nicworsox, 21, Bedford 
Sqnare, London, W.C., England, 
28se 8 


Miscellaneous Entelligence. 





BIRTH. 


At Shanghai, on the 3rd July, Mrs. Fenris, 
of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 
At St. Joseph's Church, on the 2nd instant 
by the Rev. Father Colombel, Maxcanet 
Isanurta, eldest daughter of T. M. Camrseit, 





LMC. to J. B. Rocaz, LM.C. 





| 


DEATH. 
At Chefoo, on the 23rd June, Payuurs, 
daughter of ‘Edward and Marion Srevexs, 
agel 4 years. 










PASSENGERS. 
Dsante. 
Per str. Yokohama Maru, for Nagasaki— 
Miss Hali, Messrr. Dzing, ‘Tone, Sjolund and 
Ohi, For'Shi . 


Kobe—Miss Kenn 
moto, Head, Kawai 


For Hongkong—Miss E, Lawrence. 
Per tr. Kowshiny, for Chefoo and 

—Mr, 
Per str. Poocki, for Chefoo—! 

Meadow and 3 daughters, Mr. Pel 








Ber sir, Yiksany, for ‘Vientein—Mr, L, 
Hayllar. 

Per str. Choysuny, for Newchwang—Mr. 
and Mere ‘ie 





Per alr. Haeshin, for Foochow—Dr, Smith, 
Messrs, Petter, Schlee and Tang. 

Per atr. Kiangfoo, for Wuhu—Rev, A. Sica, 

ARRIVED, 

Per str. Dardanus, from Liverpool—Me W. 
M. Uperait, From’ Hongkong—Slr, J. Mo: 
Kechnie, From Avnoy. Richard Reuuie, 
Meesrs, Wilkinson and Jon 

Per str. J'okio Maru, from Yokohama, &o, 
—Mr, and Mes, C, J. Rawlinson, Mrs, Omiehi, 

Mr. P. Hastodte, 

Per str. Zuiwo, from Hankow—Me, Wade 
man, 

Per str. Sua/, from Hankow—Mre. and 
Miss Seawright, Mis. Barber, aud Mr. El 

Per atr, Kiangleen, from Ningpo — Uapt, 
Norwan, Messrs, F. Reid aud C, Klione. 

Ber tte, Kiangfuo, fom Haukow—Me, 


Sehiee. 
+. Ichang, fcom Ningpo—Mr. Zikow- 


























ky. 
Por str. Zunsui, from Swatow and Amoy— 

Mr, H. Munck, 

Kowshing, from Tiontein via Ch 

wud Mery 















ary. 
. Peking, frou Hougkoug—M 
sad WV. 8, Marobo, 
Hueskin, from’ Fooobow — Baron 
ndorff (41.1 G.M. Consul), 
» Chungking, {rem Fieutain and Cher 
Schmidt, 
Pekin, from Hanko 
ald, Brion, Seutauoe, Whi 
aud Gregory. 

Ber ott, Pueno, frou Havkow—M 

fox, aud M. 
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PRICE or tue NORT'H-CHINA HERALD 
aud 8, C. & 0. GAZETTE,—Per An- 
num, Tacls 12; Six Months, ‘Tacls 6.50. 
Three Months, 3.50—all payable in ‘ad 
vance. Credit price, Tis. 13.15 per Annam 5 
Subscriptions will be considered as renewed 
unless notice to the contrary be given before 
the expiry of the current term. 

SUBSCKIPTIONS received, and Single Copies 
sold, by Messrs, Srxesr & Co., 

30, Cornhill, 
LONDON (4.0.} 
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‘Adbertisements. 








The Share List will be closed at 
Shanghai on WEDNESDAY, the 10th of 
July, 1889, at 4 p.m. 


Dated the 30th May, 1889. 
THE 


NORTH-CHINA PRESS-PACKING CO. 


To be registered in 
Hongkong as a Limited 
Company. 


Capital—Taels 125,000 in 1,250 
Shares of Taels 100 each, 
Payable as follows : 


Taels 10 onapplication and Taels90 
on Allotment, 











Preference to the extent of 600 Shaves wild be 
given on allotment to the Shareholders 
of BIRTS WHARF, HIDE-CURING 
aud WOOL CLEANING COMPANY, 
registered us such on the 20th June, 1889. 


Directors ; 
G. RB, CORNER, Esq. 
AUGUSTUS WHITE, Esy. 


C. OSWALD LIDDELL, Esq. 

General Manager: 

Messrs. W. BIRT & CG 
Bankers ; 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION. 

Legal Adviser : 

R. E, WAINEWRIGHT, Esq. 












nd Forms of Ap- 
plication,for Shares can be obtained 
from the General Managers, or the Bankers 
of the Company at Shanghai. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit 
will be returned in full, and, if a less 
number of Shares be allotted than is applied 
for, the suplus deposit will be appropriated, 
in ‘whole or in part as the case may be, 
to the payment of the amount due on 


allotment. 
d_10jy 1180 


The London and Lancashire Fire 
Insurance Co. 








HE undersigned, having been appointed 
Agents of the above Corporation, are 
Bropared to grant policies against Fire, at 
urrent Rates. 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE, 
Agents, 





MAPPIN & WEBB, 


SHEFFIELD AND LONDON, 
Silversmiths and Cutlers to H.M. the 
Queen, &,, &. 

BAG announce that they have for 
warded by their representative, 
Mr. W. 8. MARSHALL, 


A CHOICE AND VARIED SELECTION OF 


CUTLERY, SILVER 


AND 


ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 
Dressing Cases, Fitted Travelling 
Bags, Leather Goods, &c., &c. 
Embracing all Novelties of every description 
of their well-known Manufacture, 

YOR 


EXHIBITION AND SALE 


AT THE 

CENTRAL HOTEL, Room No. 7, 

For a few days only, coramencing 

On SATURDAY, the 6Us July, 1889. 
Prices same as in London. 

DOLLARS TAKEN AT THREE SHILLINGS. 
Catalogues free on appl'leation. 

«Sau 39 Shanghai, 4th July, 1889. 


DR. KNORR’S ANTIPYRINE. 


(Dose for adults 15 to 35 gresins troy). 

















‘S the most approved of and most 
EFFICACIOUS REM EDY 
in cases uf 
HEADACHE, MIGRAINE, 
NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, FEVER, "TYPHUS, 
ERYSIPELAS, 
WHOOPING COUG U, 
And 


MANY OTHER COMPLAINTS. 
It is also the very best ANDISEPTIC. 
Highly recommended by the « Medical 

Facult 
To be had of every reputed C hemist and 
Druggist. 
Ask for Dr. Kxon IPYK WE! 
Each tin bears the inventor's signature 
“Dr. Kyonr” in red letters. 

Supplies constantly on h 
LEMBKE & Co's, Hong 
hai, Sole Agents for China. 
Beware of spurious imitation. 








at JUSTUS 
‘ong ai ad Shang- 

















tf 47 Shanghai, 10th May, 1881. 
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LIVERPOOL & LONDON & 


GLOBE INSURANCE Co. 
Capital Paid-up . 
Premiwin Income, 
Keserce Fund 
Tucested Fronds. 
Total Assets 









OLICIES granted at current rates 
to extent of £15,000 on any one tirst- 
class Building or its contents, 
LIFE OFFICE, 
Kisks accepted ut Revuce Rares, 
Tables may be had on application to 
TURNBULL, HOWIE & Co., 
Agents, 
fe ca, 848 Shanghat, 19th Dec., 1882, 
x 19jy_Z 


NORTH-CHINA DAILY NEWS, _ 


Subscription Tls, 24 per annum.” 


HU PAO (CHINESE DAILY NEWS ) 
THE NORTH-GHINA HERALD 


AND 
SUPREME COURT & CONSULAR 
GAZETTE. 


Subscription Tis, 12 per aunum. 
A RESUME of China news pub- 
lished on the departure of cach 
mail for Europe. It has a large 
circulation amongst persons in- 
terested in and connected with the 





















\Par East, and thus offers great 
advantages to advertisers of Home 
Products. 

AGENTS: 

Toxpox treot & Co., 30, Cornhill 
(E ieoholl, 17.13, Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street ; Mr. F. Algar, 11 & 12, 
Clement’s Lane; Messrs. Bates, Hendy & 





Co., 37, Walbrook ; Messrs. Clarke, Son & 

Platt, ‘85, Gracechurch Street; Messrs. 

Cowie & Co., 17, Gresham Street; Mr. 

nel Deacon, 150, Leadenhall Street; Mr. 
Henry Scll, 167, Fleet Street; Mr. W. M. 
Wills, 151, Cannon Strret. 

Pants:—Messrs. G. L, Dattbe & Co., 3lbis., 
Faubourg Montmartre. 

Gwustasy =-Mesers. G. L, Danube & Co., 
Franktort o/Maine. 

New York & Attaxtic. Powts:—Mr. J. 
Stewant Harrys, 52, West 22nd Street. 

Sax Fuaxcrsco (Cat.) P. Fisher, 
21, Merchunts’ Exchange, California Street. 

Sypsey :—Messrs, Gordon & Gotch. 

MeLvounse:—Messrs, Norton, Hargrave & 




















C 

Hose Messrs. MacEwen, Frickel & 
Co., Queen's Road. 

Kone':—Mr. J. M. Mur. 

| Yoxoutasa :—Messrs, Lane, Crawford & Co. 

| Nacasaxrt:—Mr, R. Norman, Rising Sun. 

















—_———— 





COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 





PIECE GOODS.—The marke! 
‘quantities and spread ov 





ods beiug bought uow are for actual requirements. ‘The dec 
3 though in a few apecial cas 


jeing frow 2 to 3 candari 
commenced at last, but is not expected to 
ever, it may revi 








unsatisfactory, trade being very slow, which is acoounted for 
On the other hand Ni a 
every little helps and the fact that goods are moving off more quickly and stock: & getting low is more ch 


the country very difficult, 





bbe said for the prices. The auctions this 


quiet, but at the same time a 
a number of chops, which perhaps gives more the 





6 iv 8.4-Ibs. 9 ‘hirtings 








much over this. 
bi 





very bri 


ya that have been dormant for so long, particularly Woollew a 
tone measure by ‘the scarcity of water in the ereeke, making traffic into 





chivang 


ek have been rather heavier than usual 


jr amount of b: asiness bas been done in Englis 
appearance of quietuess, and 


‘one, and even at its co mmencement lower prices have 


looking up, but the trade with that port is comparati 


Suaxouat, 5th July, 1889. 


Goods, chiefly in small 
certain, too, that the 
shed, the average fall 








is now thoroughly es! 


‘The Szechuen trade, which is very late this year, has 


iad to be taken ; hot 
From Tientsin advices are 








ill 


ly small ; however, 
Ithough much cannot 
inst sellers almost all 








and rates ha 


A pill. Li 
through. there does not appear to be much change in the Manchester market d luring the interval, it being frm at the recent declin 





Private advices ive lat 
Hongkong and China, of which 700 bales 


Chamber of Commer: 








inge given, in f 


not take a litt 








oar friends hav. 
‘more interest in this really important matter, for h 
ch lazity it is uot to be expected that importers will respoud with any heartiness, ? 







for Hongkong and 500 bales for Shan ghai. 


worth doi og at 


al circular asking for re stuens of stocks on the 30th ulto. It 


try todon 


‘month's export as 33 million yards of Plain Col/ons to B ‘ongkoug aud China, and 8,000 bales of Yarn to Japan, 


to be regretted 
ns and misleading, useless 

for instance, ocoupying 
correct return under 
‘great pity that the Chamber do 
ia worth doiug well, but mhile they show 
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BShirtings.—8.4-lbe,—Sales aggregate fully 40,000 piecer, comprising :—Blue Cock (damaged) $1.35 (for oash), Black Cormorant 
"Fas, Blick Dragon Fas, Blue Globe and Blue China S133. Red Cormorant aud Red. Rhinoceroe (13,000 pieces) 21.57 (wel), 





Red Pheasunt $1.58, Red Jugler and Man and Cash £1.69 (net), Ked Pagoda $1.70 (net), Blue Mun and Fish $1.72, Red Tea Caddy 
51.75, Blue Guardsman $180, Blue Ten Cuddy DDD ¥1.82/824 less 1%, Red 3-Cush and Silver Scroll ¥1.85, and Silver Plate ¥1.90. 
‘These prices are the same as week, where the quantiti re small, but for large lots a reduction has beeu made. Auction chops 
shew a further declin 
-Ibs, and 7-Iha.—Tbe market is very weak aiid with one or two exceptions prices were lower at auction. 

- Over 25,000 pi ¢ principal quotations heing :—Red. Buiterfly 
2.06}, Buick Dog (10,000 pieces) $2 Horse Heut ¥2.\4, Eagle B F216}, Blue 
Tiger $220, Lee Tai Blue’ Artillery £2.39 and Red Star ‘addition to these some large sales of Dewhurat's 
best makes have been made to Japan P, 
‘The favorite maki carce, b 
tes, namely, 7'w0 Lancers £2.34, 


































ly been reatricted, nevertheles 


eq ome 12,000 pi 
474, Mandarin KK €2.49 aud Jolin Bul 


x have 
DDD ¥2.59}. 


















White Shirtings.—Business is still vory small, th or the most pact being neglocted, ani prices continu downward at auctio 
‘A fow Pink 8 Ral Bear at $172) an aslo of Tui-piny Bayle at £2.02, being all are mentioned, Fi 
ualitios all quantities aud some Blue Lion, White Linen, has been taken at ¥2.$74. Irishes are in poor deman 





particularly the commoner qualities, 


T-Cloths.—7-Ibs.—There is nothing of importance to note the market being 
‘Rhinoceros and TTX F119, Red Blan aud Fisk 1.274 and Gold Dragon £1.37 
8-Ibs,—Nothing has appeared beyond the auction wales which show « deciin 








Ouly a few sales aro reported, namely, Blue 
action prices «roo} 
of 2 to 3 canta 


jona this week are Bugle and Suake $2.28 and Beaver ¥2 70, 
8. 









Drills.—Lnglish.—The market is still without any ‘ go,” and the only quots 
the latter for Japan, ‘The small lots at auction have goue higher for th 












Anerican,—Nothing bas been reported this week the market being nominally unchan; we write we hear of the sale of 7,500 
Pepperell Flying Dragon at $2.77) for the old stamping aud $2.744 for tho uew or imperfect staiwp. 










iquiry is very languid aud the market drags in epite of the small atock. 
74 and a few more Old Man Head ab ¥: 





sale of Bayle and Dragon at 






. too, sales have been insiguiliant, amounting to ouly 6,300 pieces, at F2.20 for Blue Bat X. 
Eagle W and ¥2,60 for Stag’s Head, ail love 1%. Higher rates have heen olfered for staudard goods “to arrive” but bo 


Cotton Yarn. —Luglis/ 
Bombay —Mu 
boing catimated at 
N 











ry single No, 32+, ha 
ot iv very quiet, but prices firm—< 
000 bales. 





heen placed at £75 which is all we haar of. 
pecially for No, 10s, Sales reported amount to G14 bales, the unsold stock 














0, 108., 68 hales,—Levpold £50, M. Petit (mill ticket) ¥51 and do, Sun ¥53: 
16+. 156 hales,—Dobee Ghant, Gitar, Palki aud Sucerain £574, and Dhun £574. 
No, 20s: 390 bales,—#. Petit (Bell ticket) $57, Oriental Lardew €o7x, Amjud Buy $58x, Connaught and Duvit Mill 750%, 
Alexandra (Bayle) YO and B.D. Sassoon (Di ayon) 463. 


Fancy Goods.-A quiet business is going on but there is no improvement in prices. Turkey Revs aro selling on the basin of F1.74 for 

A-ibs,, and $1.95 for Selbe, Blue Fisherman, the quantity still being very mode Nothing further is mentioned in Velvets, but » 

Il lot of Velveteen have Veen taken at ‘£0.10 for 18 ine, Dice Oh n wold at ¥1.95, China Figures at about $1.50, 

Cashmeres at $1.35 and Blue Hountherchtess at SUA, the quantity being small in each case. Cotton Lesti-gs are weetchedly dull aud 
neglected, but Prints are in (air request for special patterns, 


Woollens.—Tho auction results of the 































let 





show no strength in the morket, bu’, at the same time, there has been a little more 
doing privately, anles of some $00 ing mentioned—Horse and Drayon $8.70’ to 8.75, PPP £9 724 aud Blue Lion €30.00, 
Lony Ells are aio work, the lower qualitien showing adeoliue tut the boat have recovered alittle, A farther wale of V Sea 
thas boon mado at F500. Lastings look better for the highor at auction and privately J.J. No, 12 have 
again at 8,10 for Llack, but lower down the market is easier, « large sale of No. 8 having been made at £6 25 to 6.30, the y 
Ueing 1,840 pieces. Spanish Stripes aro steady, the only sale mentioned, bryond the auctivns, being HH at 0.50 for Scav let and Gentian. 
Nothing further bas Leeu doue, apparently, in Russian or Medium Cloths, 



























Opium. —Closing quotations :— Malwa (new) ¥405, (vld) F420, Patua (new) ¥330, Benares (uew) ¥382. 


EXPORTS, 


—BLAck —There was a small business done early in the week at about previous rates, but latterly the market | 
ndatill, and settlements only amouat to 3,000 half-chests at from $84 for common Shantam to ¥234 por pica! fora 
crop Keemun, 
‘Tuo first news of the results of early Haukow shipwente by the 
disappointing. 
‘Stock.—67,377 half-cheste against 37,136 half-chests in 1989-1889. 
Grxex,—There has bi 8s passing in Pingsueys, and settlements for the week amount to 7,400 half-chosts at 


from ¥14} a 274 per picul. ly for good teas, but for ui ble kinds ther i 
being shipped olf'on native account, a udesirable kinds there is very little demaud, and they aro 


¥ychows have opened at £214 per piotl againet F194 last year, Arti 


‘ago in quality. 
Stock —20,086 half chests agsinst 18,120 half-chests ia 1883-1889, 
FROM SHANOMAI AND YaNGTZE voRTS, 


EXPORT OF TI 
From the commencement of the senson to ante. 
1889-90. . 
Black. Green. Total. . “Gren, Total 
23,766,009 Ibe, 223,055 23,939,064 Ibs, . 255,068 30,296,538 Iba, 
10: 12,122,192 
1,230,938}, 

















are limited, Iut tie Toas appear to be rathor above the 














‘To Gront Britai 
usaia direct . 
America . 











Shareg.—The week has been marked by a rapid advance iu Hongkong Bank: 
ast on et rs bes Ge ies to baer od 31-t December, 183, 
an for Slat October; and the latter at F34, 344, 35, 36, and 37 for cash aud 40 for 3th Septembe i 
Steams have been done £134 for 3lat ‘nd 134 aud'13§ for cash, and ‘Tagboste at X81. In Iovutancse, NottheCuine bevy Went 
$330, Straits $24, Hougkong Fires: 3824, and China Fires $86). hares have changed h: $155, Shavglal 
and Hongkew Wharf shares at $217), Pootungs st ¥84 and 87 for cash and 90 for 3lst December aud Birt's at $35, Co-operative Garge- 


boats have been bought at $50, Waterworks, old, at £31, aud tb £2: chan, 3 SI in , 
Tine, $2 paid, at $5,.6, 6f and Of. nd uew at £25, both at exchange 4/24 ; Sheridan Mines at $220, and Selama 





the former having boon sold at 
» 1874 aud 189 for cash, and to Hongk at 195 for Blet. ‘aly 
hina 
















Bxch: Sterling rates have advanced 3 durlog the week, caused by Indian advices. The busi 
ilo has bean done; Gouucl drafe were alloted at J/g, Book 1/4] EE Bar Silver i d2j nod antee tere ay oot ee aa 
per anDUD, 
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AUCTION SALES. 


ng Sth July comprised the following Goods :— 


Corresponding week Corresponding w 
Jast year. For the week. Previous week. sept pork 
GO por, mgainat 60 por, 


Auctions for the week 















Grey Shirtings. 





White Shirtin, 5 
TCloths 1,170 bales Hy 
le, En, 680 ” 

‘Es 3 a" 

ane, En; 486, 

Turkey Reds ...... : si ” 








PIECE Goubs. 
At Nie-kie, 29th ulto, 


White T-Cloth —400 pieces ; One Butterfly %1.60/624, 
¥2.074, and Siz do. 2.22/25. 
T-lbn.—200 pieces ; Four Buttersly 31.56/574. 
‘T-Cloths.—$-Ibr.—400 pieces ; Green JB ¥1.134/13}, Bluc do, 1.354/364, Four Butterfly ¥2.074, wud Siz do, 42.173. 
Bine and White Brocades.—150 pieces ; 10.90/96. 
Bed Hangings, Assorted, 100 dozens ; £1.07. 
Figured Muslins.—300 pieces ; Manlarin ¥0.44}/48}. 
22-in,— Black 60 pieces ; Lion and Flay 0.11.30, and Double Dragon $0.11. 
Printed T-Cloths.— sawve 120 pi 5 Monster T1.03/04, 





‘wo do, ¥1.814, Three do. ¥1.90}, Four do, %2.00, Five do. 













1,000 pieces ; Silver Steamboat $1214. 
‘00 pieces ; Blue £ng'e £1.304/304, Man Horse and Spear ¥1.40, Silver Steamer ¥1.534/53z, and Blue Dragon 




















‘F1T34/744. 
T-Cloths. - 7 ths.—1,500 pieves ; Man Horse and Spear M.T, No. 241.19}, do. Ne. 1 ¥1,20$/204, Silver Steamboat ¥1.323/328, 
and Silver Drag Jom ‘FL % ¢ 
8elbs, 1,80 3 Man Horee and Spear ML, No, 2 ¥1.26/264, do. No, 1 ¥1.824/344, Siluer Steamboat TLAT/A7¥, and 
Sitorr Drayon 
At Btehols 


500 pieces ; Red Peacock ¥0.36/362. 
red Peacock B1.AG}, and Black Ten Caddy XX $1.32. 
3 Black Vea Cuilly XX. 1.53/53, Blue 2- Duck $1 533, Blve 3-Duck ¥1.573/58, Red Crab ¥1.62}, Blue 
Crab 91.67, Blue Bell XX F177, Blve Tea Cailidy DDD Bi,S14/S14 and Blue 2 Tea Carty ¥1.904/905, 

4 et Goat BLOG, Bie Grab XX ¥2.004/003, Blue Tea Caddy XX ¥2.024/03, Blue Tew Cady CC 
»D F2 21/214. 
11 Abe, —150 pieces ; Blue Tea Cuddy XX #2 26. 


—1,050 pieces ; Reet Pencoct 1.04/00}, and Red Tex Cardy $1.19/19. 
160 pieces ; Ke Dragon ¥1.234/234, onl Hed Tea Caddy ¥1.29. 


White Muslins,—300 piecos Hed Lion 0.42. 
10.69}. 

















104 
92,165, and Bi 














ng, 4th iat. 
Grey Bhirting —1,000 pieces; Lotus ¥0.914 033. 
Fiba S029 pieces; Bive Britonnia FU.934, Blue 4Siater T1.38, and Blur 3-Statenta $1.43, 
Two Man ¥1.34/344, House $1.353/35%, Blue Britannia ¥1 39}, Blue 4-Sister $1.53, Blue 3-Students 
71.583, Bine Dowble Shictd $1ilg. Painted 8 Studer 1 79 an Pier Beother 31.79%. 
10-Ibs,—3,300 pieces ; Blue Britannia ¥1.853/86, Ked Emperor's Birthday 1.98/99, Red Britannia, ¥1,96/97}, Red 3-Students 
2.042/054, and Ked 4-Sinter 32.22): 
10.12-Ihe,—750 pieces ; Wold Britannia ¥2.294/30. 
11-1b4,—1,500 pieces ; Painted 3-Students $2.40. 
12.1be,—960 pieoes ; Lo0-Loo-Toong $2.28, Soldier ¥2.433/45, and Nine Lions ¥2.46}/463. 
































White Shirtings.—Gt-read, 5,400 pieces; House bright FL41/414. and dall F140}, Blue Double Lighthouse bright $1,452, 
and dull BLAB{/4, ond dunning Deer ‘FL714, and Black “old 3-Students ¥1.734/734. 
3,880 pieces ; White Students ¥1.843/344, Red Two-Sister ¥1.863. Red Double Lighthouse bright ¥1.904, 





dull 31. sips, avd Red and Gold Star bright ¥2.10}/104, dull $2,064/07}, and Green and Gold 3-Students (Irishes) ¥2,513. 


Ibe,—~1,000 pieces ; Blue Linn T1.21, Red Double Shield ¥1,21}/21, and Red 3-Students $1,353. 
Blue Lion ¥1.293, Eagle XX $1.43, and Painted 3 Students ¥1.653/66}. 


—390 pieces ; Black Flag Chief $1.62}, Britannia ¥2 494/50}, and Old Man Head $2,634. 
ming Deer ¥2.083/093. 








Selbs, 









WOOLLENS. 














7 
Parple| Black, “2 





Ut. Gt | Sales, 


i [ereen, ant! Oran fom 1 
Auctions — Scarlet, | Dk, Blue, |Di. Gentian./x' Green. po ie (La ‘Mag.! Sanve. mid. ,, | Pon 





oe a a 














| ont 05.1 {08 
2 | 6. a0 | 180 
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| 10 
130 
Long Ells, H. 
‘Salen, pos. | 300 
2Pheenix pes. 
‘ 100 
100 
i 180 
990 | ... | 260624' 9.74/00 
20°; 20" | 380 
10.5% | 9.85 . : 3 f 
20 10 4 | 10 | 60 
9,524/55 | 9.224/25 9.45/50 9.85/874) 
190 ao | 20 Que | 400 
SYS 6.29 | 5.37 
| 9 | 90 180 
9. 
20 280 
6. 
40 | 200 
0.473 0.484 
[12 6 24 | 196 








SHARES, 
Swasouar, 6th July, 1889, 




















eat | 





| Value of assets, | average dividends! ets 






































































































a | Piatra eS am Bes dividend! 
BANK, | ‘Teel, | - 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation . | 60.67% prem, | 14.72 | 5.56 per ceut, 190% prem,| 264.62 
Font beink tal Bank Corporations. ccs £12.78 60 [saz °, | edd 50.75 
SHIPPING. 1 
Boat Cowpany, Limited.. 10.66 | 81.00 
am Navigation Compas 2.64 | 40.00 
Shanghai Shipping Com : 86,67 | 4 400.00 
‘China Sh Mutual St 4.39 £133 65.18 
12.25 a 
Shanghai Duck Company. 21.33 
Pootung Dook Company . 6.66 
bai Gas Company 12.00 
Frouch Gas Company 11.50 
INSURANCE (Marine, ) 
China Tradora? Insura , Limited . $62.96" 3.60 
North-Chioa I ‘Limited. ‘339:1.26" 25.31 
Li $143.14° 4.26 
i 665 
6.72 
403 
Straits Insurance Company, Li 1.53 
INSURANCE (F 
‘Hongkong Fire Insursnce Company, Lit 17.71 
chi Iusurance Company, Limite 4.08 
Nt Fire Lveurance Comps Limited O98 
Singapore Insurauco Company, Limited 0.96 
WHARFS. 
STanghiai and Hongkew Wharf Compao; 9.75 
Birt’s Wharf Compan: 350 
Pootung Wharf and Gadown Company. 8.00 
‘Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf and Godowu Co., Lt B24 
MINING. 
rr 220.00 
Mendota Mini pany " 1205.09 
Selama Tin Mining Co., La, 2 paid up year 475 
Solama Tin Miniug Co., La. 1.°..'85 paid ap first Year 687, 
CARGO BOATS, 
Boat Company 14.67 8.60 170.00 
go Boat Compa 3.67 » 50.00 
5.34 1s. 
4.0L 3 
i 
| 6. 
atinent Company 
Company, Limited | 
LOANS, | 
Shanghai Mauioipal Debentures—Loan 1883 | 105 00 
1885 105.00. 
vy 1888 | 103.00 
China Merohante’ Steam Naviga! | 587 512.64 
Chinese Imyerisl Loan of 1884 B ;}7.00 5, 368.655 
” ” 1884 C 6.30 ” 375.955 
Ks » 1886 E 544, 287.50§ 














* Inoluding premiums on risks current at date of last report, and returns peyable to contributore. + Exclusive of accrued interest. 
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QUOTATIONS—Dory Par. | Dory, QUOTATIONS—Dory Paro, Dory. 
@. B, Guay Sacerinas— ’ el T.me. Tm.c.] Tle. m. ¢. 
om ¥ ye. 4 1.6.0) 
a6 5 215]p 0.0.7 per 30 yd. 
” 0, 3.8.0 
° 3 
vt i 335)1 0.1.5 per poo 
3 15] 0.2.8 por poe. 
. 0, 1.31} 
} 1:8) 
GR, Ware Smierisas— | 04 
(O-ydde 36-in _# pe. 135) 20 i 
Soy PRON 145 6.0 
125. 180 .6. Ps 
is » 2.0.0, 0.0} 7 
18.0). 240 0.0) | 0.7.0 per pot 
2.1.0 ,, 36.0 0.0) 
25.0 4, 285) 5.0 
14.0 4 2000 o1 6 now 9.8.74) } 
1.9.0 ,, 2.85) rales bad HDB wom. ,, _ 0.0.5 
2 90.0 3} 24.0 CPH ys 
nSh-lbe W pe. 1.5.0 4, 1.8.0 Duteh, 33 to 24in nom, 
Btosflhe ., 120), £90 $ 0.0.71 Do.” 374 woe 
ny Heaver, nom, 1.9.0 Mepiva & Broap Crovaa .. ¥ yd. 
SPanisn Srutpes, Assorted... 4, 
Net, i 
fnom. po 
Loxa Ei = 
Searlet, Y pe. is 
ee Ge H 
XX nom, ow 8 
Haxpxenenines— yak . 
Blue, 28 to a & 
Brown ” ” 0.0.44 
Syorren Shuevisaa— White. # pe. tia cy, 
Dyed, nom Astorted, TH 
Brocapes—White, 40-ya | ” % 
Dyed 4 5. ve 
Danasxs—Dyed, 40:5, Hom 0 : 
Gosrian Suiterisee’,....nom 18.5 7 eye : ni 
Canusie— Assorted 2810, 28yds, ? po. 2.8.0 "140 | CRare Ie fas, 30-yd nom, 10. 
hue .. ce ge BE “5 o Cnare Loxries : 
Brows ay cee 0.0.7 per pee ears Ls: se oS MC go6 , 
Seutlet 2 100 OnuKass—Figured, 20-yd 4, LO, 2.7.8) .2.0 por pol, 
| "Special Colors & Patterns 2 
METALS. { Qvoratioss, Quorantons. 


















































































| Tome Tame Tan 
JAPAN Coppun—Ore and ‘Til vers @ 1500 
| 4.7.0 @ 48.0 
‘Vin Pearex—Parson’s and 1.C, Coke, per bor | 5 440 4, 460 
Decorated | 0 400, 420 
1) 35.0 4.80 5, 4.9.0 
i 5 450 0 
Sowkong 0 | 410, 43 
Sauter, W. H. 540 00 4 BLO 
Herd"... 4.0.0 6.0 1, 2.8.0 
B10 4, 3.3.0 
Fio lwo, Gurtsherrie Ni 225.0 27.0 @ 
20.5.0 14.0.0 0 
18.0.0 26.00 0 
4.20 .0 
400 . 380 0 
420 28.0 -0 
405 5.20 .0 
7.5.0 .0 
| e280 170.0 0 
Staffordshire | 227. 
Scotch ef 23B sper box 24.5 4, 26.0 
Belginn Peas 
ee ee a ay Safety, Rei and Black Dip..per ene | 10.0.0 ,, 16.0.0 
English— Ker. 7 210 1 12.0.0 5, 135.0 
Relginn he ss 1 13.0.0 4, 150.0 
Swedish}, ” 27.0 5. | 80.0 5, 10.5.0 
16.7.5 4, 19.0.0 
MiBLO igs since 
4 425 4, 43.0 060 ,, 0.7.0 
a 42.0 }) 4.2.5. | Coriox—Shanghai, bert 9.6.0 Z 
} Compock 5 98.0 | 
as + | 65.0 0 | dex Vodeat.| 310 
Ware Marat, (Germ 2 | 46.0.0 Oo) Chinkians z 2.5.0 
Nickxt- Cube | 60.0.0 0 | Hiprs—Cor .. yer went] 13.0.0 
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Statement of Imports and Deli 
1889, compiled from the 


ries of Cotton and Woollen Piece Goods for the week ending 4th July, 
Customs Daily Returus,” Nos. 147 to 152, both numbers inclusive. 



























































ie | 3 | 
| E { 3 i 
| Piiigii i 
} | a | a : 
25,080 8,488 7,200: 36,809 3,376.17,485 5,185 400, 600, 13,500) 220 
215 815 10 4,975 4,365 4,565 1,045 1 160, 750, 5,500) 730 
110 1120) "150. ees 4,600... 
4,197 2,386 5,300, 
1,250 150 120) 
180) 












Dimitiew 
Cotton Yarn, Bi 


Howt in’ P 








497 1,576 
kay 
Sl 500 
30 300 
“iaz 531 
a 1s 
6 os 
10 Ww 
: 20 
“20 “80 












2601 



































Hron—Nnit B 126 
1s, | ‘Toran, taronrs, oxtue Gone 
i cossnmer. her 
teen | ‘on Ist DAN, 180 
soon, \ ; 
For the Year | Agaiuat last For the | For the soar | Agaiuut tut 
oe bass scare Wes sr rearton | At date 
Aemore | sieie, | sdulp. | ef tem Sane Yee | gtd 
J‘ 128,472 
26,640 | 
6,464 
99 


Turkey Red 
Velvet 

































SH8. 140 
120,097 | 





107,514 
103 411 








"540 

158,881 7713 

2,202 3,296 

18 216 

Luatres, Crepe \ ; 
8i7l2) 
84317 | 








540,328 
358,421 
186,137 

23,384 











20,755 
332,467 
578,404 

42,825 

2,302 
8,083, 














+ Ineluting Bugtish and Duteh 1 
* Exclu 
Iwport Cargoes declared during 











of undeclared Import Cargoen per Ulysses, Malwa, Glenaron, @hazee and Dardanus 
val: Sachsen, Glenearn, Djemnah, Deucalion, aud additi 
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COMMERCIAL POSTSCRIPT. 


Gru Susy, 1889. 
Exewaxcr.—On London—Telegrahpic Transfer, 4s. 23d. 

‘irst-Class Credits to Bauke, 4 months’ 6 months’ 

ight, 42, 381, Ou Paris—Docum it, 5.4: 

ight, 953. On Honekong—Br 

Poking 978 touch, $230. Bar Silv 


















nk Bills, 4 months’ sight, 4s, 3}d, 

Bills, 4 months’ sight, 4s. 344.;'6 months’ 
‘ork—Documentary Bills, 4. months 

lcutta, Re, 313. Bullion—Gold Bar, 

‘$73 725. Copper Cash, 1,410. Native Interest, mace 27, 

SHAKES, 

Baxxs.—Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation. —Shares have been in strong demand, aud cash shares have been placed at 181 to 
190 per cent, premium, ‘Time shares have been sold to Hongkoug at 195% prem. for delivery ou 3let July, 200% prem, for delivery on Slat 
October, aud 200% prem. for delivery on 31st December. 

‘SmiPrixo.—Bu ported in Tug Boat abarce at $1, and in China Shippers Mutual S.N. shares at £134 to £13}. Indo-China 
S.N. Co., Ld.—The Directors’ Report and Statement of Accounts for 1888 were passed at a meeting of shareholders held in Loudon 
ou Slat May last, ‘The net earnings for the year amount to £71,307.15.10, against £48,903 2 net profits amount to 
£65, 385.13.0, equal to about 13.19 per cent, on the paid-up capital, a8 sgaiuet 10.22 per cent. in 1887 ; alter writing off £33,468.10.0 for 
Depreciation, there remains, including £1,922.8.9 brought forward from 1887, » sum of £33,839.11.9 available, out of which a dividend 
of 64 per cent, will be paid, absorbing £32,232.17.0, and leaving a balance of £1,606.14.9 to be carried forward. The Underwriting accouus 
shewe s oradit balance of £22,445.16.10, a8 ayaivet £30,000.0.0 on lst Dec., 1887, the loas of the Leesung c the difference, 

Docks.—The Shanghai Dock Co. jend of $12 per share, for tive half-year t» 30th June, Shares are wanted at £368, 

Gas.~ The French Gas Co. has p it lend of 53 per cent. for 1889, 

Mantye [xsuRANcE.—St laced at $24. 

Fine Ixsuntance.— Business has been doue in Hongkongs at $38: 

Waanrs,—Business has been done in Shanghai and Hongkew shai 
90 for 31at December . 

MiNING,—Sheridans have changed hands at $220, and Selamas, $2 paid up, at $5 to $64. 

Canao Boars.—Shanghais are wauted at £170. 

MIscELLANEOUS.—Sharghai Wat-ricorks shares have been placed, old at £31 and new at £25, with exchange 4/2}. Land Juvestment 
sharon have born largely dealt in at $34 to $37. 











































‘at ¥35, and in Pootungs at $54 to $87 cash, and 


























































































































i 1 {Creams pew Leer iterorr, | fam Caan Quotations. 
SHARES, No, | Value, [Waid at Wo 
i ve. | Acco | Closing. 
| | | 2a | Trole, 
3128 | #125 | $4,300,000, $59,874.67/31 Dec. 88) 190 % pr.| 264.62 
na ae | £10 £10 £115,002.7.2) [31 Mar, 87) £105 50.75 
hipping. 
hal ug Mont C | #100} 100 . 81.00 
Todo-China Sto | £10 22,445.16.10 £: 40.00 
Shanghal Shipp! 1 ‘1,000 | a + 400,00 
China Shippers’ M £13 £33,425.9.10 £2, 65.18 
‘aku Tog and Ligh F100 | $20,000.00, #23, 150,00 
0 | i 
1 Dock Ce 500; 18,000 5 July 89) 388, 
oak, Co. #100 | $912,458. 14 Jane 88} 78.00 
as, 
Shanghal Gas € 100 | 27v,000.00, 9.044 89) 
oa 0 | 21! 647.18 289 | 2 Suly 89) 053 
$25 | $650,000.00 4261,119.28130 Apt. 8s) 20% |4Sept. 8s} $81.50 | 59.50 
£50 820,000.00, $257,780.36 31 Deo. 88| + $26.83 [27 ay. 89)... 330,00 
$25 é 3OJunes8 +20 % $102.50 | “74:82 
£25 F135 mg Bs 96.00 
$200 ) “3% $155 
$50 | ¢: $487,321.48) +10 % $120 
$20 | $113,000.00 *5% $24 
| Jal Dec. 88, 4 33. % #3823 
520 | 31 Dee. 88. $25 % $86.50 
32 31 Dee, 88) +8% 38 
a $16.50 





8 
31 Deo. 88 + 83 
7 


| 


| 987,589.75) 1 Dee, 88 : 
| 





i | 
fe PT Feb, 69... | 


750 | $3,449.40) 


Oct.87, 34% |S May 89 
F100, 12,0 


Dee 85 $4.% |G Feb. 89... 
‘al Dee. 68 45% |GSar.89 $186 


















100 ‘31Jan.89, 1 5.25 Apl. 89. 
‘F100 | 3 Dee, 87 
Selama Tin Mini 3 $2 | 
Do, 0. 200° $5) 
Cargo Boats. | ; 
ai Cargo Bont 1,000, 3200 | 3200 33,003.47) 
1,000 $100 | $100 *¥2,000.00) 





£20| £20 £5,000.06) 


000 n2Mar.s9 £31 
1,200 £90) £15 


2 Mar 69, £25 





















































5,000 ¥50| 550 ‘Non 
| 6000 $50} 450 1 May $8 
667 $100 | gio 4 
300 FO} F100 
1. Laud Investment Cu 20,00 550) 530 
. Llewellyn & Co., Ld, sioo | $100 7.50» 
LOANS. j Amount of Los | Outstanding. , Nominal When Payable, Closing. 
745,000.00| $45,000.00, 100 Dec. & Jone. |v. | F105 nom, 
¥30,000.00'  ¥30,000.00' $100 [m5 
370,000.00. 70,000.00; ¥ 160 2 | 10s 
‘£300,000 | £238,000' £100 £106(a)) $512.64 
$1,394,700.14 § 500 300 Ju $505 (a}] 3368.65 
. . $1,504,700.14 $500 15th Oct $515 (a)] 3375.95 
Do. do. tsse Bs ¥7e7,20000 $250 Mar. & Sept. |... | $2874 (a) 





i For quarter year. + For y 





$A deficit. § Reserve for equalization of dividende, (a) Exclusive of accrued interest. 
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